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ORIGINATED Chicago National's 
CO-OP | 
CREDIT PLAN 


| 


| 
.».a unique employee loan service 


to help improve personnel relations 


Chicago National's Co-Op Credit Plan is typical of the 
service you'll find at this progressive bank. It's imagina- 
tive, yes, but more than just that, it's practical and an 
important addition to your employee benefit program. 
The Chicago National Co-Op Credit Plan enables you 
to offer your employees the advantages and quick service 
of a company credit union without the expense and trouble 
of starting and maintaining such a program. It's a genuine 
service, too, because your employee pays only low-cost 


bank rates on his loan. 


Here’s how it works: After a bank official has co- 
operated with your personnel department in setting up 
the plan, any employee can secure a personal or auto loan 
by filling in a simple form, under your supervision, which 
is then forwarded to Chicago National. This request for 
loan receives prompt, courteous and confidential atten- 
tion. In many cases, the Co-Op Credit Plan provides the 


employee with his loan faster than a company credit 


union could. 


The Chicago National Co-Op Credit Plan belongs in 
your employee benefit program. Telephone Mr. Heinzen, 


vice president, to arrange for a conference in your office. 


120 South La Salle Street at Monroe « Chicago, Illinois * Financial 6-2700 
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How are things in Atikokan ? 


Up in the wilderness of western Ontario, men are working around the clock, through sub-zero 
weather to dredge away 180,000,000 cubic yards of clay and silt from the bottom of a 700-acre 
sake. For underneath Steep Rock Lake, near the town of Atikokan, Inland has proved up a vast 
poody of rich iron ore; enough to supply 3,000,000 tons each year when the new mine is in full pro- 


duction. Payoff: an additional source of an essential raw material to satisfy the needs of Inland 
Steel users for many years to come. 
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Progress 
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INLAND STEEL COMPANY + 38 South Dearborn Street + Chicago 3, Tllinots 
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Chicago Business 


November, 1956 October, 1956 November, 195! 


Building permits, Chicago 1,131 968 1,072 
Cost an i I Re me en 22,873,654 $ 20,463,537 $ 25 08a 
f 


Contracts awarded on building projects, 


Cook County ——— pee ee eS 2,008 1,862 2,127 
Gost® Pci et Ses. SN eS 77,929,000 $ 71,193,000 $ 70,918,000 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real estate transfers, Cook Co,_..-. 7,665 9,243 8,284 
Consideration _——. D : Ea ewe eee See $ 5,609,006 $ 7,297,870 $ 5,429,97 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District_____.____ $27,943,000,000 $28,334,000,000 $26,081,000,000 
Chicago | only. S22 $14,004,019,000 $14,159,445,000 $12,632,182,00 


(Federal Reserve Board) 
Bank loans (outstanding) Chicago weekly 


reporting banks 22 Spee $ 3,943,000,000 $ 3,925,000,000 $ 3,362,000,000 
I Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 
for men only! Number of shares traded fo ae 1,733,000 1,718,000 1,979,000 
Market value of shares traded_______ aS 72,770,556 $ 73,489,901 $ 73,256,471 
ee TH E L.C.L. merchandise cars, Chicago area 16,080 18,950 19,023 
Electric power production, kwh, Comm. 
Ed, Co. «677,324,000 ~~ _:1,665,974,000 1,574,000 
NE W YORK Industrial gas sales, therms, Chicago 16,212,992 15,543,335 15,096,184 
Steel production (net tons), metropolitan 
EXECUTIV 7 avea cg tee ose ee ee ele 1,902,200 1,983,100 1,844,6 


Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 


e 
nonstop service Surface division ieee 8 32.096 Sie 45,874,582 42,252,780 


Rapid transit division_______ be 9,866,823 10,369,260 9,810,516 
to New York Postal receipts, Chicago... $ 15,122,376 $ 14,524,698 $ Lea 
Air passengers, scheduled, Midway and 
Leave 5 p.m. daily. Real O’Hare Fields: 
“executive” luxury aloft! PATE ivallspeesse = =o ees ae Sn 352,670 436,764 325,28 
Take off your coat— Departures: <<2 2 ee 367,112 453,818 349,13: 
relax. Notice the colorful Consumers’ Price Index (1947-48 — 109), 
new interior styling, Chicago Hoe J dogpeiaes: yeas eee 121.0 121.1 119.1 
created exclusively for ‘ ; s 
United by Raymond Receipts of salable livestock, Chicago 475,520 515,197 637,530 
Loewy. Choice of favorite Unemployment compensation claimants, : 
cocktails, then a tender Cook & DuPage counties. 22,597 21,205 23,416 
steak cooked to melt-in- =e . 
Souk iouthiperiection Families on relief rolls: 
Smoke pipe es cigar— ae eet eee tee Sd il oe oP ene 2 2,314 22,035 26,077 
even slippers are pro- ther [llinois counties —________ ee 12,613 11,948 13,819 
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withheld from employe plus employer’s contribution 
Call Financial 6-5700 or call in January exceed $100, pay amount to Authorized Deposit 
an authorized travel agent. : 15 Last day for filing farmers’ 1956 calendar-year return a 
instead of filing estimate on January 15 Dist. Dir. of Int. Rey. 


28 Annual federal information returns. This is calendar 
year 1956 report — not fiscal. Information returns of 
dividends (in excess of $10), salaries from which tax 
has not been withheld and other payments of $600 
or more; corporate distributions during 1956 claimed : < 
to be non-taxable and information on distributions Director, Midwest 
in liquidations of $600 or more. (Forms 1096 and Service Center, 1400 
1099). Form 1099 not required on wages reported on 95th St., Kansas 
Form W-2. ; 14, Mo. 

AIR LINES 28 Last day for filing of annual franchise tax report 

without penalty by domestic and foreign corporations. : 
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The combined effect of 
the graduated income 
tax and inflation in the 
past 15 to 20 years has 
made it extremely difficult for a top 
executive to provide for his own 
future and that of his family. How 
then can companies attract and hold 
these men? How can they be com- 
pensated? In our lead article, page 
13, George Saum discusses the prob- 
lem and offers some solutions. 

More and more companies are 
exuding a pride in the past —and 
serving present day purposes as well 
—by establishing museums of their 
own. Some are tremendously elabo- 
rate and costly affairs; others are 
modest collections but, nevertheless, 
are centers of attraction in the local 
community. Mitchell Gordon de- 
scribes some of these museums and 
their problems on page 16. 

Ever consider building your next 
plant or warehouse underground? 
Many companies are doing it. They 
are attracted by the low building 
cost, low upkeep expenses, and the 
constant “weather.” Milton Golin 
tells all about the trend on page 20. 
On page 22 Granville Hickman ex- 
plains how you or your company 
can have the benefit of the best and 
latest in Chicago’s art without the 
cost of ownership. It’s a unique 
service being offered by the Chicago 
Art Institute. 

What will you do when you retire? 
Are you looking forward to a life 
of leisure? If so, you may be disap- 
pointed. You may be one of the 
many who will find life boring if 
you are inactive. Madelyn C. Vieth’s 
article, page 36, tells how one group 
of “oldsters” has solved this “retire- 
ment” problem. 


in this 
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Chicago's medical facil- 
ities are keeping pace 
with the spectacular 
growth and develop- 
ment of the area’s commerce and 
industry. For a more complete story 
of just one of the projects underway 
in the West Side Medical Center see 
page 15. On our cover is a “pilot” 
nursing unit just opened at the new 
consolidated Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Hospital. The “lazy susan” rotating 
rack (center) allows easy access to 


Our 
Cover 


medical charts and can be used 


simultaneously by more than one 
member of the hospital staff. The 
nurse (right) is answering a patient's 
call on a two-way intercom set. 
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the KANE SERVICE, inc. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


can mean important savings fo you 


The Investigation Department of the Kane Service 
can help you get to the bottom of those difficult and 
frequently very costly situations involving the mis- or similar behavior problems by 
behavior of company personnel. Kane Service in- employees in positions of trust can be 


vestigators are thoroughly experienced and fully quickly ascertained by Kane Service investigators. 
qualified, and are backed with the most modern 


scientific detection equipment. All investigations are, 
of course, confidential. : EMBEZZLEMENTS... 


Specialists in undercover assignments, __ 
Kane Service investigators _ 

have many successful case histories __ 

in solving money thefts, 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS... 


The facts concerning excessive drinking 


PRE-EMPLOYMENT SCREENING... 


The past history of prospective 
employees for positions involving the : 
handling of money or other valuables 

can be verified by the Kane Service ae a aE aS ae NERD Per? a mes eee 

Investigation Department. Here 
the Polygraph (lie detector) can also be 
+ advantageously used to uncover the necessary 
3 facts quickly, 


ot 


COMPLETE POLYGRAPH 
(lie detector) FACILITIES 


The Kane Service Investigation Department has 


a 
Pease eee eee eee ee eee 
fhe ce os oe me es Ss ee 
wn 


-to-the-mi Pol h faciliti i 

. INVENTORY SHORTAGES... ety Mommspape iat Se wee apnea g cc ; 

a 3 Polygraph operators. Kane Service investigation * 

Se Fr equently,, unknown to facilities are available for all types of investigations, ; ra 

. employees, Kane investigators 2 

, work side-by-side with them # z 
material and merchandise shortages, TELEPHONE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION | 


BOOKLET: AVAILABLE _ 
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The Editor’s Page 
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Shirking Local Responsibility 
Washington reports indicate that there will be a new 
Idrive for enactment of a federal aid bill for school 
onstruction in the new Congress. Such a bill was 
Jefeated in the house at the last session. At that time, 
pmost of the publicity attending defeat of the measure 
was based on the desegregation issue. There were a 
jaumber of other reasons why the house refused to 
pen the already overtaxed U. S. Treasury to a wholly 
maew drain for state and local aid. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce, review- 
ing the hearings before the house labor and education 
committee, cites the following facts from the record. 


Less than one-third of the “building” needs reported 
from one state in a U. S. Office of Education survey 
vactually were for classrooms. More than two-thirds 

{ the claimed “shortage” in that state was in audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums and other non-classroom space. 
‘A second state reported that only 122 of its existing 
1,416 school plants were satisfactory. This state, it 
Ideveloped, had the lowest school debt limit, low 
tax assessments, almost no state debt and had seen fit 
to abolish its sales tax. The people in a third state 
rejected twice within the last 13 months proposals by 
the governor and state legislature to boost taxes, issue 
state bonds and build schools. 

Are states putting forth the kind of effort illustrated 
in these examples entitled to support from other tax- 
/payers in the United States? 
~ Looked at from the standpoint of Illinois, here is 
how two of the bills which were seriously considered 
would have affected this state. Under one bill, Illinois 


would have received $814 million in federal school con- 


bstruction aid while Illinois taxpayers would have paid 
§$18 million. Under another, Illinois would have got- 
ten $20 million for added taxes of $28 million. 


: These are merely specific illustrations of the inequi- 
ities involved in any federal aid program. There is the 
broader fact, proved time and again, that federal aid 
t almost invariably adds to the cost of local construction 
| projects, delays their completion, and subordinates or 
eliminates local control. The record of federal aid also 
‘ shows that what begins in the name of emergency as 
comparatively minor claim on the federal treasury 
has an insidious way of growing into a permanently 
| built-in and ever growing pipe line. 

| The proposals made at the last session of Congress 
‘involved $250 to $400 million a year from Uncle Sam. 
The fact that states and local governments already are 
spending more than $10 billion a year on education 
indicates the size of the job. Only a naive person could 
believe that $250 or $400 million a year would be more 
than the opening wedge for federal aid. 

| Improving the educational opportunities of every 
/ American youth is a goal no one can properly argue 
'with. There is, however, no substantial proof that 
‘state and local governments cannot meet the problem 
t of their own treasuries. And the evidence is sub- 
tial that federal aid, if employed, would add to 
timate cost of the job — at the expense of every 
n every state. 
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New “Growth Industry” 
‘There is a new “growth industry” in this country. Its 
name is corporate philanthropy. 

This observation was made by Keith Funston, presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Funston knows both sides of the philanthropic 
fence. As a college president in past times, he has 

. stormed the gates in money raising efforts.” Sub- 
sequently, as a foundation trustee, a corporate direc- 
tor, and in his present position, he has “ been 
stormed.” 

There are some 5,000 foundations, with assets of 
$5 to $7 billion. They spend some $400 million a 
year, not counting the recent half-billion dollar Ford 
Foundation Grant to colleges and hospitals. Total 
donations by the American people to all private 
philanthropies are estimated at $61% billion a year. 

What lies behind giving on this vast and growing 
scale? Mr. Funston says, “The philanthropic boom 
has grown out of several troublesome, unpleasant facts 
about American life, and equally, out of the wonder- 
ful qualities present in the American character.” Our 
economic advances have in some cases aggravated 
rather than removed social problems — including such 
diverse problems as juvenile delinquency, an educa- 
tional system that is lagging behind our needs, and 
unconquered physical and mental diseases that are 
crowding the hospitals. Such problems require strong 
action — and this country’s individuals and institu- 
tions are providing it. 

The rise in corporate giving, as Mr. Funston shows, 
has been tremendous — and the participants include 
hundreds of thousands of smaller enterprises, as well 
as the big companies whose donations make the head- 
lines. One reason is that businessmen have become 
convinced of the need. Another is that they must have 
a healthy economic, social and political climate in 
which to survive and grow —and they know that. if 
business fails to support worthwhile institutions, then 


the government will do the job. A third is that one — 


of industry’s most pressing problems is where to get 
tomorrow’s trained manpower. The. nation’s private 
colleges and universities — which Mr. Funston calls 
“.. the well-spring of that manpower” — are in finan- 
cial trouble. 

Finally, Mr. Funston makes the point that corporate 
aid “is not so much a duty as it is an opportunity.” 
He then adds: “If our companies want more and expect 
more from the community—in terms of goodwill, 
trained people and a healthy climate—they must 
give more. In giving, they must encourage our institu- 
tions to remain free while remaining accountable. 
They must encourage them to explore new ideas while 
questioning old ones. This, I believe, has been hap- 
pening in America. We can hopefully expect that 
it shall happen still further. ..” 


Here is a philosophy of business giving that it would 


be mighty hard to improve upon. 
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insurance needs. 
stance. 


Is your business 
built around 
key men? 


If so, you have special life 


For 1n- 


If a key man dies, funds 


are needed to keep the busi- 
ness running efficiently, and 
to hire and train a successor. 
Or—if a sole proprietor dies, 


a plan is needed to preserve 
the business he has built— 
or its full market value—for 
his heirs. 


Business plans by Pru- 
dential can solve either 
problem. For more infor- 
mation, mail the coupon. 
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The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 

Public Relations Department 

Mid-America Home Office 

Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please send me more information on 
Prudential’s Key Man and Sole Propri-— 
etor Insurance. 
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Here...There... 


¢ Chicago Seminar— Thirteen top- 
name experts are slated to offer solu- 
tions to “high-cost’”’ office problems 
at the 15th annual Chicago Seminar 
co-sponsored by the Chicago Chapter 
of the National Office Management 
Association and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. ‘The meetings will be held 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel on 
March 11 to 14. 


¢ New Record for City —An all- 
time record of well-over twenty bil- 
lion dollars in manufactured prod- 
ucts in the Chicago Metropolitan 
area was established in 1956 accord- 
ing to Thomas H. Coulter, Chief 
Executive Officer of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and Industry. 
The total of $20.7 billion worth of 
manufactured goods is an increase 
of 7.3 per cent over the previous rec- 
ord of $19.3 billion set in 1955. 


¢ Improved Reports—The annual 
reports of American corporations are 
more informative and complete than 
ever before according to the survey 
of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. Of the 600 company re- 
ports studied, all but two presented 
complete sets of balance sheets, in- 
come statements and surplus state- 
ments. Only 59 of the 600 companies 
failed to present footnotes to the 
financial statements which explained 
items on the statements or added sig- 
nificant data. 


¢ Consumer Prices Up Again — 


Consumer prices rose 0.3 per cent in 
October (latest month for which fig- 
ures are available), according to the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board’s index. The all-items index 
for the United States now stands at 
102.7 (1953100), or two per cent 
higher than a year ago. Purchasing 
value of the consumer dollar in Oc- 


tober, 1956 was 97.4 cents (1953 do! 
lar—100 cents), showing a decline ii 
value over the year of 1.9 cents. Ove 
the month, higher prices were re 
corded by four of the five majo 
commodity groups included in th 
NICB index. Largest rise was lI 
food, up 0.5 per cent. Sundries fo 
lowed with a 0.3 per cent increas 
apparel advanced 0.2 per cent, an 
housing rose 0.1 per cent. ‘Transpor 
tation costs remained unchanged. 


e Increased Lending Activity - 
Home mortgage lending activity i 
Cook County reversed its dowr 
trend in October to show the firs) 
year-to-year increase in eight months 
according to John E. Stipp, presi 
dent of the Federal Home Loat 
Bank of Chicago. During the month 
7,678 mortgages were made in thé 
county for a total of $81,643,835 
compared with 6,778 for $72,747,47( 
in September this year and 7,252 fo: 
$74,286,330 in October, 1955, accord 
ing to a monthly compilation by ue 
bank of recordings. 


¢ Break Meat-Eating Record—Al 
those hotdogs and hamburgers 
steaks, ham and chops which Ameri 
cans ate in 1956 toppled a meat-eat 
ing record which stood for nearh 
half a century, the American Mi 
Institute reports. Back in 1908 th 
approximate 89 million American 
ate 163.3 pounds of meat apiece 
the population grew, the consum 
tion per person fell. But since 19: 
there has been a rising curve w 
finally overcame the old record 
an estimated level for the curre 
year of 163.5 pounds each. 


© Predict Tighter Money — A 
ther tightening in money and credi 
is seen By a Eee of the 16 ec 


ANUARY, 1957 


on of the Economic Forum held 
mder the sponsorship of the Na- 
sonal Industrial Conference Board. 
ynly one of the authorities felt that 
ne present money market is too 
poht. Three, in fact, said it isn’t 
ight enough. A few expect some re- 
nxing in second quarter 1957, when 
ney foresee a lessening in the de- 
aand for some types of capital. The 
ymsensus was that despite tight 
aoney, credit extension in the past 
sar has been extremely liberal. 
iiewing longer-range prospects, par- 
cipating economists stressed that 
xpanded investment requirements 
1 the future will have to come out 
t a higher rate of national savings 

we are to hold back inflationary 
wessures. 


White Collar Workers — White 
bollar workers will become the larg- 
bt segment of the nation’s working 
prce by 1975, according to figures 
bleased by the National Association 
£ Manufacturers and based on U. S. 
#epartment of Labor estimates of 
uture employment opportunities. 
it the same time, the report fore- 
asts an increase in total jobs in 


keeping with the anticipated 35 per 
cent growth in population. Techno- 
logical advances, including automa- 
tion, were cited as the principal fac- 
tors contributing to a general up- 
grading of job opportunities which 
will require an increase in the levels 
of skill of the total labor force. The 
survey foresees an increase of 54 per 
cent in the number of persons en- 
gaged in “white collar” activities in 
the period between 1955 and 1975. 
The largest increase in this category 
is expected to come among propri- 
etors and managers, where a 75 per 
cent rise is expected. 


¢ Can Production at New High — 
Industry production of metal cans 
in 1957 will approach 42 billion 
units, substantially topping the 1956 
all-time record of some 40 billion 
containers, according to William C. 
Stolk, president of the American Can 
Company. Pointing to significant in- 
creases “‘almost across the board” in 
the production of cans during 1956, 
Mr. Stolk emphasized that the can 
industry has reached new produc- 
tion levels during each of the past 
five years and said the upward trend 
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TRAFFIC MANAGER 


SHOULD KNOW 


NOT LOCATED 


ON THE RIVER? 
You can still enjoy the benefits of 
FEDERAL BARGE transportation 
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will continue through 1957. He at- 
tributed the continuing gains in can 
production to the general high level 
of economic activity and to the fact 
that metal containers are being used 
in greater and greater volume to 
pack a constantly increasing number 
of products. 


¢ Unclean Freight Cars Drop —A 
drop of about 28 per cent in the pro- 
portion of unclean freight cars to to- 
tal cars released by consignees from 
March, 1955, through September 15, 
1956, has been noted by the National 
Association of Shippers Advisory 
Board. Using the generally accepted 
yardstick of a three-day loss per car 
in moving to, over and from clean- 
ing tracks, the Board estimates an- 
nual loss to the railroads of 24 mil- 
lion freight car days—enough to 
provide, at a 16-day turn-around, for 
the weekly loading and handling of 
28,846 more cars of freight. 


e Make It Two in a Row — The 
home laundry appliance industry ex- 
pects the final 1956 figures to show 
that it was another record sales year. 
(Continued on page 31) 


Wherever you're located, riverside 
or inland, the advantages of barge 
transportation can reach and serve 
you economically. 


Convenient, practical joint - rate 
flexibility — door-to-door service 
via joint rail-barge and truck- 
barge — can put you right on the 
river... at important savings in 


freight rates. 


And remember all the other ad- 
vantages of FBL service: smoother, 
vibration-free transportation .. . 
modern freight handling . . . new 
water routes. 


Chicago General Agent: 
Norman C. Horn ; 
2905 South Western Ave. 
Telephone: Virginia 7-7363 


FEDERAL | 
BARGE y 
LINES 


A PRIVATELY OWNED CORPORATION 


PAUL BROWN 
BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


HIG 


Attend Mid-America’s 


famous 


CHICAGO SEMINAR 


March 11 to 14 
Conrad Hilton Hotel 
Chicago 
13 top-name (practical minded) ex- 
perts will give you proven ideas— 
ideas geared for immediate use to 
solve these high cost office 


problems: 


@ High labor turnover 


e@ Hit and miss hiring practices 


@ Ineffective training 


@ Low morale—low productivity 


@ Voluminous record systems 
@ Faulty communication 


@ Careless supervision 


The 15th Annual CHICAGO 
SEMINAR is co-sponsored by the 
Chicago Chapter of the National 
Office Management Association and 
Northwestern University, and is 
also held concurrently with the 
BUSINESS SHOW—a gigantic 
display of all the latest office equip- 
ment and electronic office machines. 


Clip and mail to OMAC, Dept. CM 
105 West Madison St., Chicago 2, III. 


I want to reduce office costs! Please 
send me details of the Chicago Semi- 
nar and Business Show. 


Name 
Address. 
City. 

Company. 


Trends... 
in Finance 


and Business 


e Pay for Executives Up — ‘The 
compensation of top corporate exec- 
utives increased 5.9 per cent, on the 
average, last year, according to the 
seventh annual survey of top man- 
agement compensation by the Amer- 
ican Management Association. 

The new study analyzes the com- 
pensation (including salaries, bo- 
nuses, and company contributions to 
retirement funds) paid to more than 
28,000 high-ranking executives in 
more than 3,300 American and Ca- 
nadian companies. The period cov- 
ered by the study was essentially the 
calendar year 1955 but included fis- 
cal years that closed as late as June, 
1956. 

Average weekly earnings of pro- 
duction workers in all manufactur- 
ing industries, as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, also in- 
creased by 5.9 per cent between Jan- 
uary, 1955, and January, 1956. Corre- 
sponding average increases in annual 
compensation for the other groups 
whose pay is studied by the Execu- 
tive Compensation Service were as 
follows: for middle management 
(March, 1955, to March, 1956), 5 per 
cent; for sales personnel (spring of 
1955 to spring of 1956), 3.5 per cent; 
and for engineers, scientists, and 
other administrative and technical 
personnel (May, 1955, to May, 1956), 
8.6 per cent. 

In 1955 about 48 per cent of the 
top executives for whom comparable 
information was available received 
higher base salaries than in the year 
before, compared to 38 per cent in 
1954. Bonus payments, which over 
all were about 16 per cent of base 
salary, did not change materially as 
a percentage of base salary, but the 
number of executives participating 
in these plans increased in 1955. 
Company contributions to retire- 
ment plans advanced by slightly bet- 


ter than three per cent, reflecting 
growth and liberalization of the 
plans. 


Many factors influence compen 
tion payments, the report emp 
sizes. Individual company nee 
growth, financial conditions, all ha 
their effect. However, the results 
the new survey and of the six pre 
ous annual studies indicate that 
fortunes of top executive person 
are more directly tied to econom 
trends than are those of any ot 
segment of the population. 


© New Housing Characteristics 
Almost 10,000 new single-family no 
farm homes built in 1956 in t 
United States were without bat 
rooms. This and other significa 
data came to life in the tabulat 
results of a new housing charact 
istics survey recently conducted 
the U. S. Department of Labor’s ; 
reau of Labor Statistics among buil 
ers of the nation. 


In addition to the one per cent 
10,000 homes without. bathrooms, t! 
survey pointed out that the avera 
new single-family nonfarm home h 
1,240 square feet of floor space. ‘ 
this type of structure, 72 per cent a 
being built with three bedroot 
while only _19 per cent have tm! 
The split-level houses, while pop 
lar, only represented 6 per cen’ 
the housing starts, while the o 
story house recorded 87 per 
The two-story house accounts for 
per cent. The split-level was n 
popular in the Northeast need 
where it represented 25 per cen 
the starts. 


__ The survey showed that only 7 
cent of the new homes have air 
ditioning. Of this percentage 
combined heating and cooling 
of equipment led with 5 pe 

(Continued on page F 
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for DEXION’ 


* The new slotted angle which is ideal 
for hundreds of applications im stores, offices, 
factories, warehouses, etc. 


* e 
Versatile 
Within minutes, with Dexion, you can easily build such equipment 


as tool stands, work tables, merchandise carts, conveyor frames, 
storage racks, pick racks, spray booths! 


Phecision-made 


Dexion is a cold rolled galvanized steel slotted angle with accurately 
spaced cutting marks to facilitate measuring. 


Eany to assemble 


The only equipment necessary to assemble Dexion is a wrench and 
a Dexion cutter; nuts and bolts are furnished. 


The “cut and bolt” simplicity of Dexion reduces costly man-hours: 
to minutes in assembly. Also, Dexion can be quickly dismantled 
and re-used for other equipment as the need arises. 


We have the complete line of Dexion angles, panels, cutters and 
accessories available for immediate delivery. f 


over 50,000 electrical products in stock at all ine 


; quick and courteous service 
22 trunk lines free parking 


AL SUPPLY CO., INC. 


7 ‘ 
olesalers of Everything Electrical 
Chicago 22, Illinois C SEeley 8-3500 


Waukegan Branch: 


INTERSTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY co. 
1020 Greenwood Avenue ° Waukegan, Illinois + ONtario 2-1194 


{ HERE does deferred compen- 
sation fit in the total executive 
compensation package? What 
is deferred compensation? How does 
it differ from and supplement cur- 
rent compensation? Why has it be- 
come popular? 

Basically, it is a device designed to 
combat the combined influence of 
the graduated income tax and infla- 
tion on the take-home pay of the 
high salaried executive. In a broad 
sense the term applies to any form 
of remuneration not paid in the 


forms, such as: insurance (group or 
individual), stock options, pension 
eas profit sharing plans, and de- 
ferred compensation in the literal 
sense of the term. 

Why these embellishments? Why 
isn’t it sufficient to pay a key mana 
_ liberal base salary — perhaps with an 
incentive bonus of some sort — and 
Jet it go at that? Why this seemingly 
| paternalistic concern for the future 
_ of the individual? It’s not compatible 


The author is a vice president of George 
|. Fry & Associates, management consultants. 
| This article is a digest of an address de- 
| livered by him before the combined meet- 
ing of the Chicago Association of Com- 
| merce & Industry and the Chicago Chapter 
of Chartered Life Underwriters. 


‘ Some executives prefer some of 
‘compensation deferred for the years 
they'll want to just relax and go 
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current year. It takes a variety of 


How Do You Pay 


Top Executives? 


with what we like to believe is our 
American philosophy. 

The reason stems from the com- 
bined effect of the graduated income 
tax and inflation in the past 15 to 20 
years which has made it extremely 
difficult for the man in a high salary 
bracket to provide for his own future 
and that of his family. 


Real Value Cut 


Income taxes and today’s devalued 
dollar have slashed the real worth of 
executive salaries. Here’s what a 
married executive must earn in 1956 
to equal his earnings in 1939 — 


1939 1956 
Set 0,000 Xe 2s ee 8525000 
1) OO a 42,000 
25000 Ak ne ee 88,000 
50,000 Aas eae 300,000 
100,000): 2 Se 880,000 


In the light of these comparisons 
the next question, of course, is 
whether the base compensation of 
executives has kept pace with the de- 
preciation of the dollar and the in- 
creased tax bite. By no means. A 
comparison of the direct compensa- 
tion paid on various executive posi- 
tions during the war years with the 
direct compensation paid today on 
the same or similar positions shows 
substantial increases, but they came 
nowhere near making up for the 
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January, 1957 


By GEORGE SAUM 


No single component in an executive compensation plan makes it a 


good plan but any one component can make it an unsatisfactory one 


depreciation in real return that took 
place between 1939 and the present. 
The war years, due to salary stabiliza- 
tion, were not substantially different 
from the 1939 figures. 


Does this mean that the compensa- 
tion of today’s executive is lower 
in real worth than that of his coun- 
terpart of 15 to 20 years ago? It 
does. The job that paid $25,000 15 
years ago is not paying the $88,000 
salary that would be required to 
make it comparable in 1956. If you 
were to plot a curve with the two 
end points of the line representing 
the lowest paid job and the highest _ 
paid job, in most companies the line 
representing 1956 would be much ~ 
flatter than the line representing 
1939. Comparable lines represent- 
ing real income would make the 1956 
line even flatter. The effects of union 
pressures, minimum wage laws, over- 
time pay, and other factors have had 
a tendency to narrow the spread be- 
tween rank and file jobs and admin- 
istrative jobs. 

For the most part, this has been 
accepted as an inevitable conse- 
quence of the leveling off, share the 
wealth, philosophy of some of the — 
political administrations of the past — 
25 years. To some extent this tend- 
ency has been offset in the case of — 
many executives by fringe benefits — 4 
either those that are applicable to all _ 
employes in the company, or special 


air ay i ad . a 
Pro, Oe Fran NE re bare 


wa 
es. 
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arrangements that apply to the ex- 
ecutive group or selected individuals 
within that group. 

These fringe benefits, which are 
usually in the deferred compensation 
category, are preferable to direct 
compensation for several reasons. 
One is just plain arithmetic — the 
fact that a dollar received after re- 
tirement when other income is gone, 
or at least reduced, will not be taxed 
as heavily as it would if received 
today. Another reason is that by at- 
taching strings to these deferred 
arrangements that require continued 
employment in order to benefit, 
companies reduce personnel turn- 
over. 


Tax Considerations 


With executives the tax considera- 
tions are dominant. Consider the 
case of a man 55 years old who is 
making $50,000 per year in current 
compensation. If he receives a raise 
of $10,000 per year, this would mean 
a gross increase to him of $100,000 
in the course of ten years. In this 
tax bracket the government would 
take more than $61,000 of this in- 
crease. 


But suppose that instead of taking 
his $10,000 increase now he could 
make arrangements with his com- 
pany to defer the payment of his in- 
crease until he is 65 years old. He 
would then retire from active par- 
ticipation in the business, but would 
receive, or his family would receive, 
the $10,000 increase in ten annual 
installments. The gross he would 
get would still be $100,000 but his 
net would be about $39,000 more on 
this basis. This assumes, of course, 

that the $10,000 per year would be 
his only income and that the tax 
_ collector’s share consequently would 

be only $22,000 instead of $61,000. 
_ Such arrangements can be made 
_ without undue penalty or risk from 
the standpoint of the company. To 
accomplish this requires careful pro- 
cedure and qualified legal counsel. 
In many cases insurance becomes an 
important feature in funding a plan 
_and then, of course, requires compe- 
tent advice from an insurance man. 
_ Assuming that some form of de- 
_ ferred compensation is so advanta- 
geous to the recipient and need not 
_be disadvantageous to the company, 
_why don’t all executives have some 
such arrangements? As a matter 
of fact, many do. Of the 1,087 
_ companies listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange as of July 31,1954, 
over 900 (approximately 9 out of 10) 
had in effect some form of arrange- 
ment for deferred benefits to desig- 
nated executives individually or as a 
group. This does not mean, of 
course, that all of these companies 
had arrangements that could be 
classed as salary continuation plans. 
They undoubtedly took many forms 
such as individual or group insur- 
ance, stock options, pension plans, 
profit sharing plans, and deferred pay 
in a literal sense which might better 
be called salary continuation. 

Why all this variety? Should all 
types be utilized? Is there one best 
plan? These questions simply do not 
lend themselves to a_ generalized 
answer. No one method and no com- 
bination provides the best answer 
for all companies or all individuals. 
The complete answer lies in consid- 
eration of the circumstances involved 
in each individual case. 


In order to approach the subject 
with the proper perspective, consider 
first the basic objectives that a plan 
of executive compensation should be 
designed to accomplish, both from 
the viewpoint of the company and 


from the viewpoint of the individual. — 


The goals of executive compensation 
policy should be designed to accom- 
plish these objectives: first, to attract 
the caliber of executive needed; sec- 
ond, to hold that executive once he 
is obtained; third, to provide an 
incentive that will induce him to 
expend his maximum effort and 
talent in the company’s interests. 
These three goals admittedly over- 
simplify the problem but if they can 
be attained, the objectives of both 
the company and the individual will 
be satisfied. 


What It Takes 


What does it take to attract, hold, 
and stimulate a key man? The first 
thing it takes is a base salary that is 
adequate for the position — adequate 
in the sense that it is reasonably 
comparable with the base salaries 
paid by other companies for similar 
responsibilities and adequate in the 


sense that it bears an appropriate 


salary relationship to other positions 
in the company. Adequate base sal- 
ary is mandatory and is the prime 
requirement of any compensation 
plan. It is also mandatory to go be- 
yond this point, but how far and 
what method is used becomes op- 
tional. 


The second most important ele- 
ment in top executive compensation 
is some form of incentive. Ideally, 
such arrangement should be set up 
so that the reward is geared to some 
understandable measure of perform- 
ance. In top echelons corporate 
profit can usually serve as the meas- 
ure, but further down the organiza- 
tional scale some other basis, such as 
divisional or departmental perform- 
ance may be more appropriate. 


Whatever the basis, whether related | 


to measurable results or based on 
arbitrary judgment, some form of 
incentive bonus is desirable. 


A Closer Look 


Take a closer look at those por- 
tions of the executive compensation 
package that are in deferred cate- 
gory. All involve questions and con- 
siderations that cannot be answered 
categorically. In the first place it 
should be recognized that no single 
component in an executive compen- 
sation plan can make it a good plan, 
but any one component can make it 
an unsatisfactory plan. From a psy- 
chological standpoint one poor. 


feature of a plan may overshadow all - 


the good features. Consequently, it 
is wise to guard against the common 


tendency to assume that some one~ 


feature of deferred compensation is 
good—that it will provide the 


clincher that will attract, hold, and~ 


stimulate the executive group. 


Most companies already have 


some features of deferred compensa- 
tion that apply to all employes such 
as a pension plan, insurance plans, 


or profit sharing plans. These fre-— 
quently are not adequate at the 
organizational levels. Deferred com: 
pensation for key executives means 


= 


; 
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the plus features of such compensa- | 
tion that are available to the otecal 


tive group or to individuals within — 
this group. It takes cold, hard ap-— 


praisal to decide what these plu: 
features should be and to avo 
being trapped. 


One of the most important things — 
to recognize is that the younger man, — 


who has not reached a level of 


rent compensation that makes fur-— 


ther increases relatively insignificant 
because of his tax bracket, is not~ 
going to be interested in a deferred 


This is true even though the 
may have a much greater ulti 
value. For example, a man 40 
(Continued on page 39) — 
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The new pavilion of Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 


EEPING pace with Chicago’s 
tremendous industrial and 
commercial development, a 
new, 1,000-bed hospital destined to 
rank with the nation’s top medical 
service-educational-research _institu- 
tions is now taking shape at the West 
Side Medical Center. 
Strategically situated just minutes 
from the Loop at the hub of the 
city’s expressway system, Presby- 


ne of the new attractively furnished private rooms 


By RALPH A. BARD 


terian-St. Luke’s, a consolidation of 
two of the area’s oldest and best 
known hospitals, will give Chicago 
and the middle west a nonprofit, 
voluntary institution providing the 
following facilities at one location: 
a modern, well-equipped hospital; 
a professional building for staff 
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Grow With Chicago 


Two of city’s oldest hospitals merge and expand 
to provide latest in modern medicine treatment 


The main lounge of the new facilities 


doctors; an outpatient clinic so 
essential to the care of indigent 
sick and medical teaching; close 
proximity to the University of 
Illinois, its affiliated college of medi- 
cine; a school of nursing second to 
none; and a building specifically de- 
voted to laboratories for research and 
service. 

In these days of specialization, in 


(Continued on page 27) 


The outpatient building 
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This stern-wheel steamboat, the ‘’Su- 
wanee,’’ carries visitors around a miniature 
Suwanee River in Greenfield Village 


OME time later this year, the 
gates will be opened to a 
wooded 200-acre property 1n 

the environs of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and a troupe of curious visi- 
tors will step 150 years back into 
history. There, along the banks of 
the burbling Brandywine River, 
they'll make their way among more 
than a dozen stone mills recreated 
in the image of their own 19th Cen- 
tury selves, when they ground out 
gunpowder, milled flour and _per- 
formed a myriad of other tasks. ‘To 
transplant these and future folk to 
the time and site of its early begin- 
nings, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company has anted up more than 
$6 million on the project, which 


Memorabilia of objects from the Old West are feature attractions of the history room 


of the Wells Fargo Bank in San Francisco 


Replica of a sixteenth century armorer’s shop in the John Woodman Higgins Armory in 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Private Museums Grow As 


started some five years ago and won't 
be finished until long after its offi- 
cial 1957 dedication date. 

Few companies, of course, have 
the resources to pour into so elab- 
orate a monument to their past as 
Du Pont. Nevertheless, the mam- 
moth undertaking typifies a growing 


trend in U. S. industry. More and | 


more American companies these days 
are showing a pride in their corpo- 
rate accomplishments through estab- 
lishment of permanent exhibits of 
their own, ranging all the way from 
modest reception room displays to 
sprawling replicas of a by-gone age. 


The phenomenon may be due to | 


the dizzying pace of present-day 
progress. Or it may be due to a 
tidal wave of corporate mergers. 
Lloyd Vail Coleman, director of the 
American Association of Museums, 
simply ascribes it to “the country’s 
advancing business maturity.” 


. 
| 
. 
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Skeptical corporation executives_ 


might well look askance at the space- 
consuming and often costly aspects 
of accumulating out-dated commer- 


cial paraphernalia solely for show-— 
piece purposes. Properly set up and — 


utilized, however, the company mu- 
seum can prove a useful tool for the 
realization of a great many practical 
purposes. 

Take, for example, the collection 


of calculating devices maintained by 


About 1800 this was the way that milk 

was delivered in England. It is part of the - 
display in the Dairy Museum of the Penn- 

brook Milk Company in Philadelphia 
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Public Relations Device 


(Company collections range from modest reception 
iroom displays to extensive replicas of by-gone days 


By MITCHELL GORDON 


ithe Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
(Company at its premises on North 
1Paulina Street in Chicago. It’s not 
iimtended for the general public at 
éall but rather as a sort of three- 
«dimensional reference “‘library” for 
}Felt & Tarrant development person- 
inel. By studying these machines, 
ssays the company’s assistant secretary, 
}Raymond Koch, designers of tomor- 
rrow’s products gain a better under- 
standing of basic principles involved 
iii the operation of their machines. 
‘Sometimes, says he, an old unit will 
steer them away from a poor idea or 
even light the way to an improved 
approach. 


Instill Loyalty 


In addition, the museum serves as 
an excellent instrument for indoctri- 
Mating new salesmen and other em- 
ployes and for instilling loyalties that 
might otherwise take much longer to 
flower. Students of the office ma- 
chine have a standing invitation to 
examine Felt & Tarrant’s old models, 


This dog churned butter. His running ac- 
i tivated a crude churning device (not shown 
i but to the left). This replica is part of the 
1 Pennbrook collection in Philadelphia 


too, though the company keeps these 
arrangements on an appointment 
basis. ‘The fame of a specialized col- 
lection can spread surprisingly far. 
V. Mueller & Company of Chicago, 
for instance, makes surgical instru- 
ments. Its assortment of these ob- 
jects, including an ancient pair of 
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The important developments of more than 
are represented in the Henry Ford Museum 


Along the Brandywine, the Eleutherian 
Mills-Hagley Foundation tells the story of 
early American industry with replicas such 
as this 1814 cotton mill 


a century in steam locomotive transportation 


The history of silver, back 5,000 years, is traced in this travelling display of Towle 


Silversmiths 
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American Can Company’s vice president, L. W. Graas- 
kamp and president, William C. Stolk (left to right), 
watch with Richard W. Weiss and James Richards, both 
of Hammond, Indiana, as the first concrete is poured for 
American’s new processing plant in Hammond 


As a living memorial to the late Gustav Freund II, vice 
president and treasurer of the Visking Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Visking has donated $25,000 to the Chicago Heart 
Association. The money is to be used at the rate of 
$5,000 a year on the annual conference relating to heart 
problems in industry. Above, left, Louis N. Katz, M.D., 
president of the Chicago Heart Association, accepts the 
donation from Theodore G. Remer, secretary and general 
counsel of Visking 


Business 
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Another look at the picture will reveal to the astute business man 
that there is more than just a bevy of beauties on display. In the 
background is a stack of genuine one dollar bills—one million of 
them to be exact—which the guard on the right was hired to watch. 
The Vendo Company, Kansas City, Missouri, arranged the display: 
to introduce its new coffee vending machine 


~~ 


Twice each week the displaced persons employed by Ryerson 
G&G Son, Inc. meet in the company’s recreation building to learn 
how to speak English and to learn about American customs. The 
Chicago Board of Education assigned the teachers and the com- 
pany furnishes the text books and classroom facilities 


Highlights 


Delivery of 1,332,000 copies of the new Chicago ‘’Red 
Book’’ was completed in 18 working days by the Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corporation, publishers of the book. This 
year’s book contains 2,336 pages and is still the largest 
classified telephone directory published 


With a 45-ton block of concrete where its engine should be, this 
‘transformed diesel locomotive of the Chicago and North Western 
Railway System is as unique as it appears. How does it run? Elec- 
tric power for its traction motors comes from conventional loco- 
motive (right) to which it is coupled. The ‘’concrete’’ locomotive 
‘is used as a booster unit when extra traction is needed 


’ The Federal Sign and Signal Corporation is producing 1,500 signs 

(below) for the Kansas Turnpike with porcelainized aluminum and 
t raised lettering. It is the first time the two have been combined on 
| highway signs. The processes are expected to more than double the 
| life expectancy of the signs over conventional signs 


Above, D. J. McDonald (left), president, United Steel- — 
workers, and C, F. Hood (right), president, United States — 
Steel Corporation, jointly installed the last stainless steel | 
panel into the Homestead District Works of U. S. Steel’s 
new general office building. The modern structure, located © 
in Pittsburgh, is said to be the first true stainless steel 
curtain wall office construction ever to be undertaken 


A truckload of limestone leaves the quarry 
which is still being mined at the rate of 
3,000 tons a day, from the Inland Storage 
Company’s underground cooling facility 
just outside Kansas City 


HILE architects and engineers 
eye the sky in debating Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s planned mile- 
high skyscraper in Chicago, others 
are looking in the opposite direction 
to a different kind of structure: The 
underground factory or warehouse. 
Wright’s edifice would cost in the 
hundreds of millions and would 
pierce deteriorating layer upon layer 
of seasonally wide-ranging heat and 
humidity. On the other hand, the 
natural limestone caves which now 
are converting many acres of hollow- 
ness into productivity have year- 
round “weather” that is fairly con- 
stant. More often than not, their 
cost is in the thousands (some ac- 
tually are income-producing from 
limestone quarrying operations still 
going on). 
Although underground manufac- 


_ turing operations are as old as the 


cave man, America’s first refined 
below-earth factory reportedly is the 
small arms plant of the Smith & 
Wesson company at Springfield, 
Mass., built in 1948. Since then 
other firms have been digging under 
— and liking it. 

Actually the U. S. is far behind 
other countries in taking the indus- 
trial plunge. During the last world 
war Italy, Sweden, Japan, Britain, 
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Plants Go Underground 


Low construction and maintenance costs 


underground factories and warehouses 


By MILTON GOLIN 


Bushel baskets of flowers are kept in this 
cool but not subfreezing underground 
storage room of the Inland Cold Storage 


Company. Note 36-inch roof bolts an- 
chored to rock in the ceiling 


Czechoslovakia and — appropriately 
enough — the Netherlands had ex- 
tensive underground production 
plants. The Germans reportedly ran 
143 underground facilities, and 
nearly two-thirds of their —plane 
engines were made in subsurface 
plants. 


An Ambitious Project 


The most ambitious subterranean 
factory project in the U. S. today is 
being pursued by the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry company, which 
already has 30 plants above ground 
in this country and abroad. AMF 
spent a full year taking up options 
on the Green Mountain area near 
Huntsville, Alabama. Last June the 
firm began buying the mountain 
property from 40 individual owners 
for a total of over $300,000 in order 


laboratories, and power plants o1 


Eight freezer rooms of Inland Storage’s 
vast underground warehouse are kept at. 
ten degrees below zero temperature by this. 


250-ton refrigeration system \ 
— photos courtesy of Popular Science Monthly 


to set factory machines humming in 
the solid limestone formation which 
lies, at one point, 1,400 feet below 
the grass. Company officials see this 
as an experiment promising low-cost 
building, operation and mainte- 
nance; results may point to more 
AMF operations in the nether world. 

Engineers for the firm first studied 
successful underground construction | 
in Sweden and Germany. They went 
to work after AMF’s globe-girdling 
president and board chairman, 
Morehead Patterson, saw how the 


ground industry an economy opera- 
tion. Ever since World War IL 
Sweden has been developing 
labyrinth of subsurface installation: 

Originally, their “planting” 
factories, storehouses, airplane ha 
ars, hospitals, military headquart 
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to beat the High Cost of Building 


plus fairly constant “weather” make 


attractive buys to many industries 


massive subterranean scale was con- 
ceived as a defense measure — allow- 
jing Sweden to carry out its vital 
functions in case of war. 

What is actually im the world there 
sseems “out of this world.’ You ride 
a Swedish elevator down 120 feet 
iinto solid rock to see a new atomic 
reactor. Jet planes are housed 100 
‘feet below the runway. In the 300- 
jseat dining room, as elsewhere in the 
modern caverns, the air is changed 
every 15 minutes. Mercury lamps 
bathe you in what seems like sun- 
light. Sweden’s largest hospital has 
fully equipped underground facili- 
ties. A community center blasted 
into a mountain has a thousand 
rooms on four levels. One seven-story 
subterranean structure includes a 


whole floor rented as a hotel. 

It was ten years ago that Swedish 
engineers hit upon a new technique- 
;and-tool combination of rock exca- 
tyation that actually makes under- 
ground construction cheaper than 
Ibuilding above. To their satisfac- 


— 
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4 atrance to U.S. Army Ordnance Corps’ underground facility 


tion, they found costs falling the 
deeper they blasted. One reason is 
that ceilings are self-supporting deep 
down, and need no reinforcement. 
This cancelled or reduced the use of 
expensive structural steel. 


One Helping Aspect 


That’s only one aspect helping 
U.S. tunnel engineers in their plans 
for AMF. Another is maintenance. 
Underground there is no exterior 
painting, weathering, window-wash- 
ing, fences, guards or watchmen. 
Heating costs go way down because 
once an underground structure is 
warmed up, the heat is retained. 
Fortunately, the reverse is true for 
cold storage warehouses below 
ground; once they are chilled they 
keep cool with relatively little 
power. : 

Hundreds of feet of solid rock, 
bolstered only occasionally with 
foam-glass block inner lining, keeps 
a fairly constant coolness in the huge 


limestone mine taken over by the 
Inland Cold Storage company on the 
outskirts of Kansas City, Kansas. If 
the refrigeration power should fail, 
temperatures in the cold rooms 
would rise less than three degrees in 
two months. On the other hand, 
there would be a five-degree daily 
warm-up if a similar emergency arose 
in a conventional above-ground cold 
storage house. 

Inland calls their 150 acres inside 
this Kansas hill “the world’s biggest 
icebox.” Another 250 underground 
acres await potential use for stor- 
ing tools, chemicals and tires. Frozen 
foods shipped there from all parts of 
the country are stored at subzero 
temperatures and then, as needed, 
are rushed to market. The location is 
ideal for such an operation — it is at 
the almost exact geographical center 
of the U.S. Six big highways and 12 
major railroads run nearby. At the 
underground train platforms, as 
many as 18 freight cars can be loaded 
and unloaded at once. 

Limestone still is being mined 
there, as well as from the AMF com- 
pany’s mountain in Alabama. It 

(Continued on page 35) 


Processing room of Ordnance Corps’ unit in Kansas 


ome 


Rental Service Boosts Chicago Art Work 


The rented painting (background) decorates the conference room of the Shaw Advertising 
Agency 


HICAGO art and artists are 

getting a big boost from a new 

picture rental service offered 
by the Chicago Art Institute. Here’s 
how it works. 

The Institute selects the best 
paintings and sculptures of Chicago 
artists, both known and unknown. 
These are then made available on a 
rental. basis. The pieces may be 
rented for a two-month period. The 
rent is eight to ten per cent of the 


'No one knew they were there” is the title of this rental painting being viewed by the 
artist, Mrs. George Engelhard (left); Granville Hickman, art director of Shaw agency; 


sale price which ranges between $50 
and $500. All rent commissions are 
turned over directly to the artist. 
The Institute profits only if the 
painting is sold. 

After living a while with the art 
piece, the renter can either return 
it, rent it for two more months, or 
buy it. The rent already paid is 
subtracted from the sale price. So far 
the ‘“‘renters’”’ have included an ad- 
vertising agency, a chemical com- 


and Mrs. J. Sanford Rose, assistant chairman of Art Institute’s Rental and Sales Gallery 
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By ‘ 


GRANVILLE HICKMAN — 


bs 

me 

pany, an electrical wholesaler, an 
architect, a furniture manufacturer 
and a management consulting firm. 
John W. Shaw Advertising, Inc., 
is the largest art rental customer the 
Institute has. This firm, which has 
made 124 rentals since it started 
using the service in November, 1955, 
accounts for more than 25 per cen 
of the Institute’s total annual re 
ing volume (which is approximately 
400 rentals). = 
“We rent art for three purposes, 
says John W. Shaw, agency preside: 
“We feel we have somewhat of - 
obligation to encourage budding art 
ists, who, in turn, have the potential 
for contributing so very much~ 
modern advertising. Also, these 
pieces dress up the interior of 


Others Using Service _ 


Other Chicago businesse oy 
rent paintings from the Institute 


sey & Company, managen 
sulting firm; Alexander 


Corporation; Harrison WI 
Company, electric 
radio wh 


Ht 
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Museums 


(Continued from page 17) 


consil guillotines, has attracted sur- 
yeons from all over the globe. 

The Baker Museum for Furniture 
‘Research in Holland, Michigan, 
jmaintained by Baker Furniture Inc., 
irequently plays host to design stu- 
ents. The styles these students 
thus adopt, of course, are then con- 
ducted copper wire-like to a much 
broader buying public. 

At the Ford Motor Company’s 
fabulous Greenfield Village, which 
occupies literally miles of real estate 
in Dearborn, Michigan, trainees 
from the Detroit Edison Company 
ind other establishments periodically 
tear town and rebuild early Amer- 
ican steam engines in order to gain a 
bbetter understanding of today’s more 
complex equipment. These and in- 
umerable other educational con- 
tributions of the popular property 
ide no harm to the motor maker in 
rerms of good will gained from a 


psrateful public. Ux Bust NESS MEETINGS 
“Hands off” Signs COME TO ORDER 


eee owewnat similar)yein,. the Tailored to fit your Needs and ‘Budget in the 
Wells Fargo Bank in San Francisco te ax é i*4 
palso removes “hands off” signs from Lei = oS aaa 
its memorabilia of objects from the eAg 4-Seasons 
Old West once annually to let a 


hflock of blind children from an insti- Room 
: = ey. ee eee Stock A business luncheon... a sales : es 
ats ony E Brees sa es, romp Vv d | meeting ...a convention! : ze 
rough its rickety stage coaches, ar nn All are accommodated in the great 2 
Hbrandish mean old revolvers and Home of the new air-conditioned and remodeled 
- : 3 a Teitnanonalaens Four-SEASONS Room of the 
botherwise gain experiences their lack IAD Stock Yard Inn. It will pay you to see 
bof sight denies them. Sirloin Room how little it costs to get so much more. 
_ How does the company museum Banquet prices tailored to fit your budget 
pget started? Who can help a firm in- Check Now for Availabilities... YARDS 7-5580 


terested in setting one up? What does 
such an operation cost to establish 
nd run? How many people actually 
t it this type of institution? And 
ywhat, exactly, should it contain? 

As often as not, the company mu- 
eum, like any other collection of 
Lob jects, gets its start in life through 
Fpncmentality and the reluctance to 
liscard old objects. The founder's 
sk, a model of the first widget the 


Alco Electric Supply Co. | 


Complete Line of 


ALCO ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Wholesale 


n ever made, a copy of its first he 
rter to do business — these are the FOR INDUSTRY CONTRACTORS 
gs around which a museum is Commercial — Industrial — Residential 


Lighting Fixtures, Lamp Bulbs, Conduit, Wire & Cables sah 
Portable Cord, Motor Controls, Switches, Tools, Fans, Blowers — | 
AMPLE PARKING $e 
3918 West 63rd Street Chicago 29, Illinois — 
REliance 5-3131 


rally organized. But it can be 

together even if such relics are 
ig. For the boom in company 

ums has also nourished a serv- 

ndustry to go along with it. 

: member of this fledgling serv- 
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ice enterprise, for example, is the 
Gardner Displays Company of Pitts- 
burgh. It will create almost any 
kind of company museum starting 
from scratch. Its fees range from 
$2,000 to $3,000 for a display of 
reception room proportions to ap- 
proximately $30,000 to $40,000 for 
what President William J. Levine 
describes as “‘an average company 
museum covering about 30 square 
feet of floor space.” 

Companies which have all the ob- 
jects they wish to display already in 
their possession may simply call the 
experts in for purposes of achieving 
an effective presentation. The New 
York firm of Walter Dorwin Teague 
recently completed such an assign- 
ment for a leading Midwest manu- 
facturer of duplicating machines. 
Teague’s bill came to $10,000. 

Numerous firms and individuals 
are also prepared to help the busi- 
ness executive locate authentic ob- 
jects around which he can create his 
museum. The Carlsbach Gallery in 
New York, for example, claims it 
will help locate anything for anyone. 
Its fee is based on what is to be found 
and how much time Carlsbach is 


i. RIVERAMA ff 


PRESERTER 


mn a tics Tar TOUE. 
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Once used for hauling sand, this barge has been converted into a travelling show. During 
the summer months it goes along the New England Coast for the New York Trap Rock 


Corporation 


given to find it. For instance, pro- 
prietor Jules Carlsbach has charged 
all the way from $14,000 to locate 20 
pieces of old luggage in 90 days’ time 
for a suitcase manufacturer who 


wished to decorate his booth at an 
upcoming convention to a mere $5 
for a Roman oil lamp which Carls- 
bach was told it could take several 


months to get. 
< a8 


“STEEL IS UNIVERSAL! 


ao 


_ TELEPHONE 
4900 S. CALIFORNIA 


UNIVERSAL 


SHEET & STRIP STEEL CO. 


Hot & Cold 
Rolled 


Sheet & Strip 
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Coils and Cut-Lengths 


WA Ibrook 5-6800 


WE “SLIT” FULL 
50,000 LB. COILS 
UP TO 84” WIDE 


WE CAN SAVE 
YOU MONEY ON 
OUR AUTOMATIC 
RESQUARING SHEAR 
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The cost of operating a company 
qauseum, like the cost of creating 
pne, can vary from nearly nothing to 
ilmost anything, depending on how 
laborate it’s to be. For example, 
he Elgin National Watch Company VAVE (| 

if Elgin, Illinois, claims its museum all 

oesn’t cost it a cent to run since it 
onsists of a collection of old time- 
pieces kept in locked glass cabinets 
nside a room that also serves as its 
jirectors’ room. The display is avail- 
‘ble for public viewing anytime from FRANK P. KOSMACH, President 
A.M. to 5 P.M., except when the 
iirectors are holding a conference, A SIXTY MILLION DOLLAR ASSOCIATION 
ut requires no custodian to look 
ffter it. The Wisconsin Land & 
umber Company, sponsor of the 
éaul Bunyan Museum at Blaney 
éark, Michigan, in which it roman- Established 1889 
tcizes old lumbering gear through 
ces to the fictional hero, also figures 
es museum operating costs at “about 
iil.” It just happens to be situated 
in a former logging camp now main- 
uined as a pleasure resort. 

cE. 6720 WEST NORTH AVENUE - CHICAGO 35, ILL. 


Greenfield Village NATIONAL 2-5000 


67 Years of Attractive Dividends and Sound Management 


On the other hand, an establish- 
rent of the proportions of Ford’s 
sreenfield Village costs many tens 
f thousands of dollars to operate 
er year. Its full-time employe force 
‘lone runs to some 214 persons, in- 
luding those needed simply to keep 
s four-score buildings clean. Large 
histitutions of this kind, however, are 
penerally run as nonprofit endow- 
vents. This is the case with Ford 
nd also Du Pont, whose Brandywine 
‘iver development is being carried 
ut under the auspices of the Eleu- 
merian Mills-Hagley Foundation. 

More typical as to maintenance 
iosts than either the mammoth vil- 
ees ee aking. or--the rela Heat-Treated - Tempered - Hardened - Convexed 
vely inexpensive reception room 
“tup is that of the Union Pacific 
.ailroad Company. It occupies over 
000 square feet of space on the 
iain floor of the company’s 12-story 


Circles - Crystal - Lenses - Ceramic Printed Dials eae 


° 


Name Plates - Special Shapes for Instruments 


2 : 
ninistration building in down- : : a 
Omaha and is presided over by Gauges - Household and Industrial Appliances is 

vo persons. In all, says a Union : 
Pacific spokesman, the company fig- S 
a 


‘ 
, & 


res this museum costs it approxi- i 
ately $12,000 a year to maintain. HII 

| To recoup such running costs and 
“ossibly even provide revenue for an 
ccasional capital purchase or ae. 

1 sometimes just to limit traffic M Mf. C 

hose really ea. some firms arsco g. 0. 
Bae se aitec for “almission 2915S. Halsted St. Phone: DAnube 6-4710 Chicago 8, Ill. 
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head. Some firms seek to recoup 
costs — and perhaps promote their 
fame as well—through the sale of 
souvenirs; thus the Vermont Marble 
Company of Proctor, Vermont, 
which is principally a quarrier of 
the rock, peddles such finished mar- 
ble products as bookends and ash 
trays, paper weights and pen stands 
at the site of its museum. 

What kind of attendance can the 
operator of the company museum 
expect to get over the years? The 
answer to this question, of course, 


depends largely on the nature of the 
museum itself, its fame and its geo- 
graphic location. Greenfield Village, 
whose appeal is about as universal 
as any company museum could hope 
to have, whose fame reaches far and 
wide and whose geographic location 
is good, boasts an annual attendance 
(1955) of some 800,000 persons. The 
ordinary company museum, however, 
would do well to pull in 10,000 a 
year. The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, figures it is doing reasonably 
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COMPANY 
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Transportation, Public Transit and 
Industrial Problems 


Industrial Plants 
Railroads 


Grade Separations 
Expressways 
Tunnels 
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Subways 


Power Plants Works 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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well drawing an audience of som 
3,000 persons a year to view its phe 
tographs, medals, political poster: 
paintings, prints and other Lincolpr 
jana. 

More than one concern has mar 
aged to overcome the handicap of it 
geographical headquarters, however 
by putting its show “on the road. 
The New York Trap Rock Corpora 
tion, in fact, totes its story as a ston 
quarrier and barge operator all alon; 
the New England coast during th: 
summer months in a converted barg' 
it once used for hauling sand; noy 
known as the ‘““Riverama,” the barg 
has welcomed more than 200,000 pez 
sons aboard since it assumed its mor 
dignified status shortly after the en¢ 
of World War II. Another company 
the Towle Manufacturing Compam 
of Newburyport, Massachusetts 
reaches out for its audiences by dis 
patching assortments from its col 
lection of silver for display by vari 
ous jewelry stores and other retailer 
who are grateful enough for the loai 
of objects that promise to bring in 
more people to pay all shippin; 
expenses involved in the operation 


What Museum Contains 


The question of what objects 
company museum should contain i 
answered easily enough if the firm 1 
producing finished products not to 
difficult to preserve —like cars 0 
silverware, surgical instruments fe 
furniture. It’s less simply answere 
when the company involved is_ 
dispenser of services or of hard-t 
save products — though Trap Roc 
as a transportation company an 
Wells Fargo as a banking institutio 
illustrate what a little imaginatio 
can accomplish. But how about tk 
company that just churns cheese ¢ 
makes metal products that othe 
people alter? ES 

These problems are solvable, 1 
For example, the Pennybrook Mi 
Company of Philadelphia keeps 
dairy museum made up of o 
used years ago in the maki 
dairy products or somehow rel 
to it, like a primitive wooden « 
press, a pine rocker butter chi 
collection of wooden milk can 
even an old shaving mug once 
by a milkman. A metal pr 
maker whose own partially : 
product is of no great int 
itself, the Worcester Pressed § 
Company of Worcester, Mas 
setts, overcomes its Baiea t 
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iirably by displaying samples of 
pme of the most remarkable metal 
cork ever done by man, including 
aore than 100 suits of authentic 
aedieval armor. 

Indeed, it’s not necessary for a 
‘rm to stick to its line of business in 
Hecting the subject of its museum. 
The weekly Bandera Bulletin in 
¢exas, for example, houses a freak 
wo-headed kid goat, a pig with eight 
egs, the shrunken head of a wild dog 
‘om Ecuador and a 2,000-year-old 
fhinese gong in its museum build- 
ag, which incidentally, happens to 
larger than the building the paper 
sself occupies. On the more serious 
de, there’s the well-known collec- 
on of art maintained by the Inter- 
ational Business Machines Corpo- 
ution largely for lending to institu- 
ons all over the globe. 


Hospitals Grow 


(Continued from page 15) 


hich the doctor is both a clinician 

id research man, the integration of 
ll these buildings and services in a 
rw square blocks will be invaluable 
» students as well as to physicians 
ind surgeons. 

The primary objective of the con- 
blidation and related building pro- 
‘am is better patient care. Other 
ilvantages which will accrue to the 
ommunity are vastly improved edu- 
ational facilities that will attract 
aany more residents, interns and 
urses to the area, and the greater 
ppportunity to be offered for ex- 
handed and intensified medical re- 
earch. 


Long-Range Program 


The long-range development pro- 
vam embraces the following proj- 
cts: A  13-story, completely air- 
onditioned hospital pavilion; a new 
entral cafeteria and kitchen; reno- 
ion of the existing Presbyterian 


we School of Nursing; purchase and 
tnovation of a nearby commercial 
jructure for conversion into an 
tpatient clinic; a professional 
lilding which will contain doctors’ 
es and hotel-type rooms for pa- 
nts and their relatives, and an 
rtment building for hospital per- 
al. 

Total cost of the program will be 
000, of which an estimated 
00,000 is already available. 
for the professional building 


and employe apartment building, to 
cost $5,700,000,. will be obtained 
through a loan to be amortized by 
office and apartment rentals. The 
remaining $7,500,000 is to be raised 
through public subscriptions. 

As of December 21, over $4,000,- 
000 of this amount had already been 
pledged by public-spirited individ- 
uals, corporations, foundations and 
members of the hospital’s “internal 
family.” A large contingent of prom- 
inent civic and industrial leaders is 
now hard at work enlisting the sup- 


2 


port of many additional contrib- 
utors. 

Target date for completion of all 
projects in the program is late 1958 
or early 1959. Steelwork for the first 
six stories of the new pavilion is 
already completed. A “pilot” nurs- 
ing unit containing ultramodern fa- 
cilities similar to those to be included 
in the new pavilion was recently 
opened on the second floor of the 
present Presbyterian Hospital. The 
section embraces 32 beds, in private, 
semi-private and four-bed rooms, 


‘ospital buildings; an addition to 
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e Clean, colorful 
surroundings will 
inspire your workers 
to keep work areas 
clean and more orderly 
— reducing housekeeping 
costs! 
e Proper use of color can 
prove very effective in improv- 
ing employee morale and cut 
down on lost-time accidents. 
e Safety colors on motorized equip- 
ment help operators focus attention 
better on their jobs. 

F. W. Dorman & Co. can help you in 
straight line brush or spray painting, or 
the effective use of color in your next 
maintenance painting project. Servicing all 
industry, churches, schools, hotels and offices. 

Distance from home is not a factor. 


oY man 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Your satisfaction for color, durability and work- 
manship are guaranteed by F. W. Dorman & Co. 


For a FREE analysis of your maintenance 
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and the latest examination, medic 
tion and storage facilities. 

Made homelike with pastel colo 
schemes and distinctive furnishings 
the rooms have adjustable, direct 
indirect lighting fixtures over eacl 
bed. A two-way communication sys 
tem permits patients to contac 
nurses at any time of day or niet 
Electrically operated beds can be in 
clined or lowered at the touch of ; 
button. Another convenient featur 
is a room where between-mea 
nourishment can be quickly pre 
pared for patients. 


Corporate Merger 


The corporate merger of St. Luke’ 
and Presbyterian hospitals was ac 
complished April 25, 1956. Ever 
long before the consolidation reachec 
the discussion stage, it became ob 
vious to the boards of both institu 
tions that the time had come fo: 
sizable individual expansion-modern 
ization programs. 

St. Luke’s, 92 years old, and Pres 
byterian, 73 years old, have consist 
ently performed vital services for ; 
sizable segment of the public. Th 
two hospitals, operating separately 
have been providing direct service 
for employes of more than 3,000 Chi 
cago area companies. In the last fiv 
years a total of 218,000 patient day 
have been devoted to employes 0 
the top 100 concerns alone. The ex 
panded and improved facilities © 
the consolidated institution are ex 
pected to increase substantially th 
number of industrial patients, pai 
ticularly because of the professiona 
building and the convenient diag 
nostic service it will make available 

Executives and employes will b 
able to go to doctors with offices it 
this building for observation an 
examination and remain overnigh 
in comfortable hotel-type room: 
thus avoiding the expense of regula 
hospital service. It will save time fo 
both patient and doctor. Seana 
the easy access to the hospital and it 


able to provide complete diagnos 
service. Those engaged in teachin 
and research will find the proximit 
of their offices to the hospital pa 
ticularly advantageous. ae 

Ralph A. Bard is Chairman of th 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Board ¢ 
Trustees. John P. Bent, Preside: 
and Donald) R. McLennan, Jr., 
member of the board, are co-ch 
men -of the development progra 
fund-raising activity, = 


* 
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Industrial 
Developments 


e+. in the Chicago Area 


NVEST MENTS in industrial plant 
facilities in the Chicago Area in 
1956 set an all time record total of 
bb562,479,000. The 1956 total is re- 
markable in that when combined 
ith the total for 1955, which was 
53554,967,000, the two-year period 
ihas seen the dollar volume of indus- 
trial plant investments in the Chi- 
cago Area very nearly equal the 
Psntire war time total of $1,170,000,- 
000, and is over one half of the post 
war expansion prior to 1955. 
_ The total for December amounted 
to $41,510,000, the fourth highest 
month of 1956 and which can be 
compared with the $30,325,000 in 
such plant investment programs an- 
ounced during 1955. 
_ The total for the entire seventeen- 
ear period in which records have 
bbeen kept on these projects, the Chi- 
go Area has seen $4,344,280,000 
bexpended for plant investment. Proj- 
pects covered in the figures included 
onstruction of new and expanded 
rplants as well as the acquisition of 
land or buildings for industrial pur- 
hposes. 


. Victor Chemical Works in Chi- 
rcago Heights will erect a second 
large Chicago Area plant on the 
lorth side of 138th street at the Chi- 
rcago and Eastern Illinois Railroad 
Htracks, adjacent to the Little Calu- 
met River, inside the City of Chi- 
cago. The plant, on a tract of ap- 
roximately 35 acres, will produce 
hosphoric acid for use in the food, 
1etal, petroleum and plant food in- 
ustries. 


Clark Oil and Refining Corpo- 
ation is constructing 19 storage 
ks at its Chicago refinery in Blue 
nd as part of a multi-million dol- 
‘expansion program to boost the 
nery’s capacity from 21,000 to 
30,000 barrels daily. The expansion 
‘program will include a second. cata- 


a a 


lytic unit, a gas recovery unit, and al- 
kylation unit and a 150,000 cubic 
foot vapor sphere. 


¢ Western Electric Company is 
adding a one-story structure to its 
Hawthorne works at 26th Street and 
Cicero Avenue which will contain 
250,000 square feet and be occupied 
by the company’s metal mill opera- 
tions. The sheet metal and iron 
shops will be consolidated and addi- 
tional manufacturing space will be 
available for production of various 
automatic dial telephone exchange 
equipment. A new 300 car parking 
lot will be established near the addi- 
tion for the 600 employes who will 
be employed in the new structure. 


e Boyle-Midway Co., Inc., with 
headquarters in New York, is build- 
ing a new plant on a 25 acre site at 
73rd street and Cicero avenue in 
Bedford Park which will replace its 
present factory at 52 W. 65th street. 
The one-story plant will contain 
288,000 square feet of floor area and 
will be erected by the Clearing In- 
dustrial District. ‘The company man- 
ufactures waxes, 3-In-One oil, and 
other chemical products. 


e Bell and Howell Company, 7100 
McCormick road in Lincolnwood, is 
erecting an addition to its plant of 
160,000 square feet of floor area for 
expanded production facilities and 
consolidation of warehouse space. 
Additional off-street parking is be- 
ing added south of the present build- 
ings. J. Emil Anderson and Son, 
Inc., engineer and general contrac- 
tor. 


e Flick-Reedy Corporation, 2040 
N. Hawthorne avenue, Melrose Park, 
is constructing a new plant at York 
road and Lawrence avenue near 
O’Hare airport and the Village of 
Bensenville. The new plant will be 
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* 
STOCK FORMS for all needs 
* 

BINDERS and BINDING DEVICES 
k 
PAYCOMPTROLLER 
* 

REVO -FILE 
se 
TARCO AUTOMATIC FILE 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS & CO. 


eet 


superior Str 


w. 
314 W. een yHitehall 


10, 


4-6400 
Chicas° 


located on a 96 acre tract, and the 
building will contain 220,000 square 
feet of floor area. Heating and air 
conditioning will be obtained from 
a heat pump which will be operated 
by three lagoons on the property 
which will be be: vutifully lz indscaped. 
The company is the nation’s largest 
manufacturer of industrial and hy- 
draulic air cylinders. Its subsidiaries, 
Miller Fluid Power Division and 
Tru-Seal Division, now operate at 
the Melrose Park location. 


e U. S. Steel Corporation, U. S. 
Steel Supply Division, has acquired 
the large Hegewisch Ordnance 
Plant of the U. S. Industries, Inc. 
which has been utilized as a tank 
outfitting arsenal for several years 
by U. S. Industries. The buildings 
have a total of 1,200,000 square feet 
of floor area on a 154-acre tract of 
land south of the Grand Calumet 
River. United States Steel Supply 
Division will utilize this huge plant 
for consolidation of its industrial 
warehouse activities in the Chicago 
Area. U. S. Industries will vacate 
the plant on the expiration of its 
Government contract. 


e Portland Cement Association is 
adding two new laboratory build- 
ings at its Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories in Skokie. Sched- 
uled for completion late in 1957, the 
two buildings will be a structural 
development laboratory and a fire 
research center. ‘They will have a 
total of 28,000 square feet of floor 
area. The expansion will be con- 
structed by George A. Fuller Com- 


pany. 


e Bagcraft Corporation of Amer- 
ica, 4501 S. Kildare avenue, is erect- 
ing a new plant at 3838 W. 43rd 
street which will contain 110,000 
square feet of floor area. The com- 
pany will relocate its entire facilities 
to the new plant, when completed, 
for the production of paper, cello- 
phane and other bags. A. Epstein 
and Sons, Inc., engineer; Hope Con- 
struction Company, general contrac- 
tor. 


© Helene Curtis Industries, 4401 
W. North avenue, has acquired a 
one-story sprinklered warehouse 
building at 2155 Rose street in 
Leyden Township near Franklin 
Park. The 150,000 square foot build- 
ing on a ten-acre site was erected 
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about two years ago for Admiral 
Corporation. John Green and Com- 
pany, broker. 


e Carnation Company, producers” 
and processors of fresh and evapo- 
rated milk, malted milk, cereals, ice 
cream and animal feeds, has pur- 
chased a site of approximately six 
acres on Seymour avenue in Frank- 
lin Park. It will construct a plant at 
this site at a future date. The plant 
will be served by Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad. 


e Crescent Industries, Inc., in 
Niles, is adding 80,000 square feet 
of floor area to its plant at 5900 W. 
Touhy avenue. The company man- 
ufactures radio speakers. Friedman, 
Alschuler and Sincere, architect; 
William Schweitzer and Company, 
general contractor. 


e Wilson Jones Company, 200 S. 
Jefferson street, is adding 30,000 
square feet of floor area to its plant 
at 3300 W. Franklin boulevard. The 
company is one of the leading pro- 
ducers of record-keeping forms and 
loose-leaf binder materials. Fried- 
man, Alschuler and Sincere, archi- 
tects; Kinnare Corporation, genera 
contractor. a 


e J. A. Dubow Manufacturing 
Company, 1907 Milwaukee avenue, 
operating a branch plant at 5816 
Lowe avenue, has purchased a build- 
ing at 2037 N. Campbell avenue. 
The property includes several struc-— 
tures which Dubow will occupy next 
spring. At that time the Milwaukee 
avenue plant will be sold, but the 
Lowe avenue facility will be re- 
tained. 


ie ‘tage 


e Streeter-Amet Corporation, 4101. 
N. Ravenswood, manufacturer of ac 
counting equipment and scales, has. 
acquired a plant of 52,000 square 
feet of floor area on 14 acres of land 
in Grayslake. The plant was pur 
chased from Cory Corporation. Brol 
ers were Bennett and Kahnweile 
and John Green and Company. — 


© Celotex Corporation has ace 
quired 12 acres of land and 60,00 


the Western limits of the City of 
Des Plaines. The company plans t 
establish a large research center a 
this site. The architectural firm o 
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{Skidmore, Owings and Merrill is 
| preparing a master plan for this re- 
: search facility. 


\@ Finco, Inc., in North Aurora, is 
jerecting a new factory and office 
| building at 401 Hankes ave. in Au- 
}rora, to which the firm will move its 
;entire operations when the building 
iis completed. The new plant will 
‘contain 21,000 square feet of floor 
;area for the manufacture of special 
‘agricultural equipment, and will ap- 
proximately triple the Company’s 
production facilities. 


¢ Kraft Foods Company, 500 Pesh- 
tigo Court, operating its main plant 
,at 505 N. Sacramento boulevard, is 
having built for it a 67,000 square 
foot plant at 6350 Kirk street in 
Morton Grove. J. Emil Anderson 
and Son, Inc., builder; Arthur M. 
Heda, architect. 


® Naz-Dar Company, 465 Milwau- 
kee avenue, manufacturer of inks 
and other screen printing process 
Supplies, is erecting a _ two-story 
building at 1126 Cherry avenue on 
Goose Island, which will adjoin the 
present two-story facility at that lo- 
cation. The company is expanding 
its facilities because of increased de- 
mand for the company’s products. 
Mayo and Mayo, architect. 


e F, J. Littell Machine Company, 
4127 N. Ravenswood, has purchased 
the Streeter-Amet plant at 4101 N. 
Ravenswood containing 30,000 
square feet of floor area. The Littell 
Company will expand its operations 
in the newly acquired building. 


Here, There and Everywhere 

: (Continued from page 9) 
Factory sales of home laundry appli- 
inces for the first ten months of 1956 
amounted to 5,106,000 units, ten per 
cent greater than the corresponding 
1955 period, according to the Ameri- 
can Home Laundry Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


More Life Insurance Dollars — 
record flow of life insurance dol- 
| lars into communities from coast to 
coast may be expected during 1957 
predicts Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Institute of Life Insurance. 
enefit payments to American fami- 

will more than likely exceed $6.2 


2. 


3] 
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ae Michigan Mortgage Company 
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LAKE MICHIGAN 
MORTGAGE CO. 


@ MORTGAGE FINANCING 
@ TERM LOANS 


@ SALE AND LEASEBACK 
105 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 
PHONE: CENTRAL 6-2545 


TIMESTUDY 
And Standard Data 


Begin Immediately 


Over & umer 


& Company 


REAL ESTATE 
10 Weeks Practical Application 


; at With Industry’s Leaders as 
@ office building management 


: 4 Instructors 
e leaseback financing ( 
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properties. 


3309 Washington, Chicago, Ill. 


CORN PRODUCTS BUILDING + 201 N. WELLS NEvada 8-4329 Since 1938 _ 


Chicago 6 « ANdover 3-1991 
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On Guard 


RUST 
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SMOKE 
SALTS 


WATER 
SUBMERSION 


HUMIDITY 


ZINC or CADMIUM PLATING 


Giving metal a bright, protective finish with zinc or cadmium 
plating offers good looks plus protection. Our experience in this 
service over many years is to your advantage. Consultation and 
samples on request. 


5 METAL PROTECTIVE FINISHES—Zinc, Cadmium, Phosphate Coatings, Black Oxide and Dri-Lube 


37 YEARS OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


Wf ESTERN RUST-PROOF CO. 


2137 WALNUT STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS e Tel. SEeley 3-1692 


"a 


a complete electrical = « Motors e Maintenance 
G inspection service e Generators e Construction 


@ Repairs e installation 


ELECTRIC Co. 


SINCE LOZ, 


2320 W. Ogden Blvd. * CHesapeake 3-6100 
INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL LIGHT AND POWER 
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Art Rental Service 
(Continued from page 22) 
architectural firm, and The Fischer 
Corporation, furniture manufactur- 
ers, and the Merchandise National 
Bank of Chicago. 

Peter J. Pollack, director of pub- 
lic relations for the Chicago Art 
Institute, says these firms rent all 
types of art — some want abstract art 
pieces to blend with their modern 
interiors; those with the more tradi- 
tional rooms and offices want repre- 
sentative, classical paintings. 

Mary Schlentz, advertising man- 
ager of The Fischer Corporation, 
says, ‘“We rent paintings to enhance 
our furniture settings. We try and 
pick controversial paintings in hopes 
that our customers will talk about 
them.” x 

Brock Arms, partner in Perkins & 
Will, says his organization rents art 
pieces because “we wish to convince 
our clients of the dividends accruing 
to them in providing an environment 
which is a satisfying emotional ex- 
perience.” 

Albert L. Arenberg, president of 
Harrison Wholesale Company, says 
his firm rotates the paintings it rents 
among eight branch warehouses. 
“Rented art makes our drab sur 
roundings look attractive. It softens 
the materialistic aspect of business. 
These paintings have stimulated 
some of our 350 employes to take 
up art, and we are paying for their 
schooling. Also, our experience 
shows that art, like music, makes em- 
ployes more productive.” ~~ 

The “Art Rental and Sales Gal- 
lery” of the Chicago Art Institute 
was established three years ago by 
the Woman’s Board. The renting 
season begins each year in October 
for nine months. Chicage-area art 
ists (known and unknown) oa a 
their best paintings and sculptures 
to a jury composed of a noted artist, 
a member of the Institute's staff, ar 
an art collector. This j jury picks 
proximately 250 paintings for 
rental and sales gallery. Altho' 
only Chicago artists are represen 
paintings are shipped all over 
country. 


nation provide a similar rental s 
ice to businesses. They are the | 
ledo peu of Art in be 


ern Art in New York City. 
rental services at each closely res 
ble the Chicago Institute’s. prog 
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HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has postponed the dates 
‘or hearing oral argument on the 
southern Railroads’ request for an 
rmergency seven per cent increase in 
rreight rates, as well as on the East- 
rrn and Western railroads’ petition 
or a 15 per cent rate boost. Hearings 
pn the Eastern and Western roads’ 
olea for a seven per cent emergency 
crease in freight rates began No- 
rember 26 in Kansas City, Missouri 
und oral arguments at the same place 
mn December 3. The dates for hearing 
und oral argument on the Southern 
‘ailroads’ seven per cent petition are 
now set for January 7 and January 
I, respectively, at the Washington, 
. C. offices of the commission. The 
thanged dates in connection with the 
Zastern and Western lines’ Ex Parte 
o. 206 request for a 15 per cent 
Mcrease are as follows: verified 
itatements in opposition due Febru- 
nry 1, 1957; reply verified statements 
tue February 15, 1957; cross exam- 
mation hearing at Washington, D.C., 
february 25, 1957; cross examina- 
ion hearing at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
farch 6, 1957; oral argument in 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1957; 
und memorandum briefs due March 
9, 1957. The commission has an- 


m and Western railroads’ seven 
oer cent emergency petition to be a 
rt of the total increase of 15 per 


i, cent. Spokesmen for eastern 
roads immediately declared that 
y want a 22 per cent freight rate 
st and that an amendment would 
led with the commission shortly 
clarify the matter. Western rail- 
ds are expected to follow the 
ern. roads’ action. 


CL. Vacates Five Freight Car 
ns rvation Service Orders: ‘The 
ee See 


Transportation 
and Traffic 


tion orders which were issued dur- 
ing the year. The Service Orders are: 

1. No. 910 which prohibited rail- 
roads from willfully delaying the 
movement of cars; 

2. No. 911 which directed rail- 
roads to place loaded cars on car- 
rier’s or consignee’s unloading track 
within 24 hours after the first 7 A.M. 
following arrival; 

3. No. 912 which set a maximum 
of six days free time for unloading 
box or refrigerator cars at ports; 

4. No. 913 which set a maximum 
of four days free time on cars held 
for loading at ports: 

5. No. 914 which set a maximum 
of two days free time for unloading 
cars of export freight at Great Lakes 
ports. 


e Highway Use Tax Regulations 
Published in Federal Register: The 
Federal Register of December 6, 
1956, contains the Highway Motor 
Vehicle Use Tax Regulations of the 
Internal Revenue Service. The High- 
way Revenue Act of 1956 imposes a 
tax on all highway motor vehicles, 
having a taxable gross weight of 
26,000 pounds or more, at the rate 
of $1.50 per year for each 1,000 
pounds or fraction thereof of tax- 
able gross weight. The tax is appli- 
cable on trucks operated by private 
as well as for-hire carriers and in- 
cludes vehicles used in intracity as 
well as intercity service. Highway 
trailers or semi-trailers customarily 
used in combination with trucks or 
truck-tractors are taken into account 
in determining taxable gross weight. 
Taxable gross weight is the sum of 
(1) the actual unloaded weight of 
the vehicle; (2) the actual unloaded 
weight of any trailers or semi-trailers 
used in connection with a vehicle; 
and (3) the weight of the maximum 
load customarily carried on vehicles 
or combinations thereof of the same 
type. Tax returns must be filed on 
or before January 31, 1957, for the 


One La Salle 
Street 


numbers among its tenants the out- 
standing insurance companies listed 
below. These firms selected this dis- 
tinguished building because of its cen- 
tral location, its imposing architecture, 
the high character of its occupancy, 
the excellent standard of service main- 
tained, and the prestige of its address. 


American National Ins. Co. 
Berkshire Life Insurance “Co. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. E 
Home Life Insurance Co. of New York ct 
Fred. S. James & Co. ty 
Loyal Protective Life Insurance Company ae 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 2 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. of 
New Jersey 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 4 
Occidental Life Insurance Co. of California 
Ohio National Life Insurance Co. of 
Cincinnati 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. ” 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. ae 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of d 
Worcester, Mass. 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 


Inquiries are invited regarding space available, © 
adaptability to specific needs, rentals, 
service features, and other details. 


L. J. Sheridan & Co. 
Agents” 
One La Salle St., Chicago - ANdover 3- 7457 
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14 ACS. BROADVIEW 


SERVED BY I.H.B.R.R. 


61 ACRES 


2% MILES EAST 
OF NEW FORD PLANT 
ON _U. S. 30 AND ILL.-IND. 
_ STATE LINE-M. C. R. R. 


CARL L. KINGSBURY 5.1.R. 
_WILLOUGHBY & CO. 


77 W. WASHINGTON CE 6-5050 
Charter Members Ass’n of Commerce 


taxable year ending June 30, 1957. 
Future returns will be due the month 
following the month a vehicle is first 
used in the tax year. 


e 1.C.C. Issues New Motor Vehicle 
Leasing Rules: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, by an order in 
Ex Parte No. MC-43, has issued new 
rules and regulations to govern the 
leasing and interchange of motor ve- 
hicles. The new rules become effec- 
tive February 1, 1957, and supersede 
those previously issued in the pro- 
ceeding. The new regulations require 
that the use by authorized carriers 
of non-owned equipment, which is to 
be operated by the owner or employe 
of the owner of such equipment, be 
under at least a 30-day written con- 
tract or lease. Such contract or lease 
must specify the compensation to be 
paid by the lessee for the rental of 
the equipment as well as the time 
and date on which the contract or 
lease begins and ends. Vehicles haul- 
ing agricultural products and certain 
other goods are exempt from the 30- 
day minimum requirement. Author- 
ized carriers may not lease equip- 
ment with drivers to private carriers 
or shippers, but may lease equipment 
without drivers provided the com- 
mission approves the rental contract. 


¢ Midway Leads U. S. Airports in 
Number of Flights: Chicago’s Mid- 
way Airport had 380,339 landings 
and departures during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1956 —more than 
any other United States airport — 
according to a U.S. Department of 
Commerce report. Miami was second 
with 296,154 flights and New York’s 
LaGuardia Field third with 272,791. 
Chicago ranked second to New York 
City in the number of passengers 
handled during the fiscal year. Chi- 
cago’s airports had 3,841,632 passen- 
gers as compared with 4,677,008 at 
New York City’s airfields. 


¢ Appeal Dispositions on Central 
and Midwest Motor Rate Increases: 
The disposition of the Standing Rate 
Committee of Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau approving a 10_per 
cent increase in rates and charges 
has been appealed. The matter now 
goes to the Central Committee for 
consideration at its meeting sched- 
uled for January 4, 1957.. The Mid- 
dlewest Motor Freight Bureau’s 
Standing Rate Committee’s disap- 
proval of a proposed 11 per cent 
increase in rates s and charges has also 
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been appealed and will be considered 
by the bureau’s General Rate Com- 
mittee on December 20 and 21. 


e Mitchell and Walrath To Be 
Renominated to I.C.C.: President 
Fisenhower intends to renominate 
Commissioners Mitchell and Wal- 
rath to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for seven-year terms ex- 
piring December 31, 1963, according 
to James C. Hagerty, White House 
press secretary. Commissioner 
Mitchell has been a member of the 
commission since 1947 and Commis- 
sioner Walrath since March 29, 1956. 
30th are Democrats. 


Trends In Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


Of homes with shelter for automo- 
biles, the garage led in popularity 
nationally with 50 per cent con- 
trasted to 17 per cent with carports. 


© Record Rubber Year — Record 
rubber industry sales of six billion 
dollars in 1957 and an annual rate 
of seven billion dollars by 1960 are 
forecast by H. E. Humphreys Jr., 
president of United States Rubber 
Company- “Passenger car and truck 
tire sales will total about 100 million 
units in 1957, compared with an esti- 
mated 98 million units for 1956, 
Mr. Humphreys said. “The increas 
in part reflects estimates by the auto 
industry that car production will b e 
somewhere between 614 and 7 mil 
lion units next year. = 
“In addition, replacement passen- 
ger car tire sales will be 1 to 114 per 
cent higher and should total abow 
5214 million units. Truck tire 
placement sales will be the same 
slightly lower than the 814 millior 
units we estimate for this year. 
“An increase in automobile | 
duction will also boost the sale of t 
many other rubber industry pre 
ucts which go into new cars. Amo 
these are foam rubber, plastic-co: at 
and other fabrics for upholste 
growing number of plastic items 
interior trim and numerous | 
products for seals, gaskets, ho 
eeu est We shall By 


tive rubber ‘produte air ‘gl 
These will be used on a sma 
in 1957 cars. By 1958 we 
they will be cote Le 
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Plants Go Underground 


(Continued from page 21) 


probably represents the only way on 
rrecord that “building” costs are self- 
idiscounted. 

Nearby at Bonner Springs, Kansas, 
ja spokesman for the 856,000 square 
foot underground Natural Storage 
rcompany (where the duties of 375 
remployes include packing Army C- 
rations) says: “‘Construction cost, 
including refrigeration, was $2 a 
square foot. A similar setup above 
ground would have cost about $20 a 
square foot.” 

One New York engineering firm 
pestimates that underground installa- 
tions can show a savings of $2 to $5 
fa square foot below above-ground 
‘costs. Ihe company, Guy B. Panero 
Engineers, recently completed a gov- 
‘ernment survey which indicates that 
worked-out mines offer the biggest 
-benefits for industrial expansion un- 
derground. Panero says that more 
than 300,000,000 square feet of 
bandoned mines throughout the 
United States are suitable for this 
tpurpose. Limestone mines are de- 
pscribed as “‘perfect,’’ and their best 
ssites are right in the middle west — 
llinois, Indiana and Kansas. 

Panero says: “Limestone mines 
are unusually dry, have high ceilings 
sand can be entered without descend- 
ing deep shafts. Any manufacturing 
plant that can operate in an area 
with a 12 to 16 foot ceiling can be 
feasibly and economically housed in 
a mine.” Another cost-saver is fire 
protection: You simply shut off the 
air in any sector of the installation 
where there is flame.” 


Engineers Licked Problem 


Y 


No matter how dry it is under- 
ground, it isn’t dry enough for stor- 
sage of ferrous metals. But engineers 
have licked that dehumidification 
problem in the underground depot 
jof the U. S. Army Ordnance Corps 
near Atchison, Kansas. ‘This aban- 
idoned limestone mine originally 
| spread over 16 dark acres, but re- 
jcently the government acquired ad- 
joining caves with an additional 44 
icres. Atchison Cave is a virtual 
underground industrial city — com- 
plete with electrically lighted 
ike reets,” concrete roads linked to the 
m-beaten state highway above, 
ilroad spurs, dining rooms, experi- 
nental laboratories, recreation 


oe ere /- 


rooms, movie theater, sanitary sew- 
age system, factory assembly lines, 
and classrooms. 

Although essentially it is a storage 
place, in time of war this facility 
could quickly go into the manufac- 
ture of fire control instruments, radar 
equipment and a wide variety of 
machine tools. Much of the stored 
machinery is arranged in assembly- 
line order. 

It even rains and snows down 
there — and there is sleet and salt 
spray, too. The Army has a cycling 
chamber which can simulate all nat- 
ural weather conditions, ranging 
from 5 to 100 per cent relative hu- 
midity and temperatures from 20 
degrees below to 120 degrees above 
zero. ‘The chamber experimentally 
exposes weapons and machines to 30 
days of extreme conditions in order 
to achieve the same weathering effect 
which would take 20 years under a 
natural storage situation topside. 

Says an Army spokesman: “Atchi- 
son Cave has become a focal point 
in the Ordnance Corps’ production 
equipment readiness program. Crit- 
ical machines for this program are 
stored in, the cave, and near-revolu- 
tionary efficiency and economy in 
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machine preservation has been de- 
veloped.” Cave temperature remains 
between 68 and 72 degrees the year 
around — from heat which is a by- 
product of dehumidification. 

Atchison Cave is not Uncle Sam’s 
only big underground installation. 
His most celebrated (in an officially 
subdued sort of way) is the $35,000,- 
000 subterranean Pentagon beneath 
Maryland’s Raven Rock Mountain 
some 65 miles from Washington, 
D. C. ‘This emergency-use cavern 
was created by the removal of 500,- 
000 cubic yards of rock. 

In private industry, gas handlers 
lately have been vying with ware- 
house operators in bidding for un- 
derground facilities. ‘The Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio, looking at 
cost estimates, not long ago figured 
it would have to pay four times as 
much to build and maintain lique- 
fied propane gas storage installations 
above ground than below. So the 
company is putting through plans 
now to store its propane (a byprod- 
uct of petroleum refining) in two 
caves some 500 feet below its Lima, 
Ohio refinery. 

Since 1954, the Natural Gas Stor- 


(Continued on page 38) 


* Direct water routes from mines to 
Chicago and other Lake Michigan ports 


_*4 modern docks serve Chicago’s 
entire industrial area 


° 17 outstanding coals meet every 
requirement of industry 


Ask how all-water shipments of Truax-Traer Coals can save you money. 


TRUAX-TRAER COAL CO. | 


11] North Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill., CEntral 6-5070 


BINKLEY COAL SALES 


(a division of Truax-Traer Coal Co.) 
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A.J. BOYNTON 
AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A COMPETENT ENGINEERING OR- 
GANIZATION, COMMITTED TO 
RENDERING ACCURATE AND 
EFFICIENT TECHNICAL SERVICE. 


DESIGN OF PLANTS FOR PROC- 

ESS INDUSTRIES, BASED ON 

ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 
INCLUDING 

LAYOUT STRUCTURES 

EQUIPMENT AND AUXILIARIES 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
AUTOMATION 
ECONOMICS AND DESIGN 


FIXED AND MOVABLE BRIDGES 
PRODUCT DESIGN 
MACHINE. DESIGN 


ENGINEERING 
OFFICE AND FIELD 


ELECTRICAL STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICAL CIVIL 
CHEMICAL SANITARY 


METALLURGICAL 


109 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 6-8442 


LABELS 
and DECALS 
of every 
Description 


CALL OR WRITE US 


So We Can Serve You 


Check these Products .......+ 
ALL MADE IN OUR MODERN FACTORIES 


Shipping Tags 
Production Tags 


ifold Tags 

Carbon Slip Tags 

Tag Envelopes 

Labels 

Decals & Transfers 
of All Kinds 


2435 N. SHEFFIELD AVE. 


Diversey 8-6000 


MODERN FACTORIES IN 


CHICAGO and NEENAH, WIS. 
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These youngsters are testing a teeter-totter made at Senior Achievement 


Oldsters Eager For Work 


By MADELYN C. VIETH 


nomic thinking that to reach 

retirement age is to have achieved 
the ultimate utopia in living. The 
thought of endless leisure, not to 
have to punch a time clock, to do 
nothing, seems to induce many of us 
to become glassy-eyed, and view with 
a twinge of envy the traveler already 
arrived at that status. But, reports 
arriving from the ranks of the retired 
are not so favorable; while some have 
made the happy adjustment, there is 
evidence to indicate a restlessness in 
others. They want to keep going. 

“I was 65 years old when I retired 
from the business offices of Marshall 
Field & Company. I had looked for- 
ward to this time in my life when I 
could take it easy. But after a short 
time, I became very irritable and 
depressed. I decided to find at least 
a part-time job. After all, I had 36 
years of experience to offer. Oh sure, 
there were jobs, everybody was ad- 
vertising for office help, but not for 
me. I tried repeatedly; why I couldn’t 
even buy a job. They kept telling 
me I was too old, I was 65, my 
experience didn’t mean a thing; I 
wasn’t even given an audience. But 


| T has been ingrained into our eco- 


Dr. David Sonquist, executive director 6 
Senior Achievement, watches Mrs. Anni 
Klingbell, with~30 years of experience i 
the needle trades, sewing a plastic ten 
cover b 


now, I feel like a new person, ant 
working here is the greatest thin} 
that ever happened to me.” > 
Mrs. Estelle Kennedy, 68, a spark 
ling, gray-haired woman, thus r 
lated her experiences. Mrs. Kenne 
is now employed by Senior Achie\ 
ment. = 
Listen to Ray B. Hoover, age 
“I could find no substitute for w 
ing. Leisure is no longer lei 
when it is forced upon you; su 
situation is a form of slavery 
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nore deadly than any labor can 
cossibly be. You can give a man 
ecurity, a place in the country, all 
ae servants he wants, but if he has 
co work to give his life rhythm, he 
4as nothing.” 

Mr. Hoover knows whereof he 
peaks. He had been a management 
mgineer for over 45 years for such 
jompanies as Studebaker Corpora- 
don, Singer Manufacturing Com- 
sany, Shafer Bearing Corporation, 
nd Link Belt Company. When he 
etired, he became so dissatisfied with 
qactivity he hung out a shingle as 
m independent business consultant 
or ten years. Today he is going 
trong with Senior Achievement as 
*s management engineer. 

Senior Achievement, Inc., is a non- 
profit organization established a year 
go in Chicago by far-sighted indus- 
rialists and sociologists alert to the 
rowing demand and need for part- 
ime work in the ranks of our retired 
itizenry. It provides profitable 
gart-time employment for retired 
7en and women with the will and 
ul to work. The maximum earn- 
gs are $100 per month, which does 
eot endanger social security benefits. 


How It Started 


otaling about $30,000 obtained from 
uch sources as the Wieboldt Foun- 
lation, Marshall Field, Acme Steel, 
Illini Ceramics, Phoenix Finance, 
ind Inland Steel, permitted the ‘“‘de- 
relopment committee” to locate 
uitable factory space (at 1029 South 
Nabash in Chicago) and equip a 
pairly complete woodworking shop, 
metalworking shop, soft goods de- 
artment, and a drafting and engi- 
eering department. 


d 
A premature newspaper squib 
srought over 600 applicants clamor- 
mg for work. These eager-to-work 
oldsters revealed years of experience 
m merchandising, commerce, adver- 
ising, machine work, plastics, me- 
chanics, carpentry, garment making, 
ind office work. Some had held ex- 
ec tive positions in some of the 
bore 

it 


rgest industries in the country. 
Many had been self-employed and 
ad owned their own businesses. 
The Board of Trustees and Advis- 
pry Council, made up of outstanding 
Chicago business and industrial 
eaders, discovered many small man- 
afacturing jobs that could be done by 
1ese older people. These could be 
t out on subcontract to Senior 
ea a ; 
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Achievement as they were mainly 
“nuisance jobs” to industry. For 
instance: the electro-motive division 
of General Motors in La Grange, 
Illinois, found a pile of machine de- 
sign drawings which needed to be 
completed; Sears Roebuck needed 
some wire goods — too small a quan- 
tity for any of its suppliers to handle; 
Polk Bros. required picture frames 
for a promotion, give-away item 
Senior Achievement men completed 
over 2,000 such picture frames; 
small assembly jobs as well as pack- 
aging of food items for Reese Finer 
Foods, Marshall Field, 
Pirie Scott, all helped. 
Senior Achievement has an “Out 
Service’ Department. Senior 
Achievement found some 200 people 
(during initial interviews) experi- 
enced in various types of office work 
who were unable to get jobs. Most 
employers will not hire these older 


and Carson 


3/ 


people because it complicates their 
pension and insurance plans. They 
can, however, hire the service and 
pay Senior Achievement, who in turn 
acts as an employer and assumes 
workmen’s compensation and other 
costs. 

Perhaps the most remarkable man 
to find new joys in life this way is 
Eugene A. Ricker, 81. Mr. Ricker 
formerly owned a department store 
in Farragut, North Dakota. Today 
he is an office man and receptionist 
for Morris Investments, a brokerage 
firm on busy LaSalle Street in Chi- 
Life has taken on zest for this 
mentally alert oldster, and his em- 
ployers feel he has made many 
friends for the firm. They tell Senior 
Achievement they wouldn’t trade 
him for a college boy. 

Industry and business have been 
very responsive in supporting Senior 
Achievement. Today, about 100 re- 


cago. 


How did it get started? Grants | 


e HOT & COLD ROLLED 
SHEET STEEL 


e SPECIAL GAUGES AND 
SIZES -COILS OR 
SHEARED LENGTHS 


e HOT ROLLED PICKLED 
& OILED STRIP STEEL 


Phone 


e HOT & COLD ROLLED 


STRIP STEEL 


e ROUND EDGE FLAT WIRE 


ALL TEMPERS 


e ELECTRO GALVANIZED 


SHEET & STRIP 


e SPECIAL TEMPERED STEEL 
e ANNEALED SPRING STEEL 
E 


HARRIS STEEL Co. 


2300 W.BLOOMINGDALE AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 


Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating largest facilities in 
the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnree 6-0921 


In Lead Position and 
Equipped to Lead 


Caspers 
Tin Plate Company 


Tin Plate and Black Plate 
Plain or Decorated 


4100 West 42nd Place 
CHICAGO 32 
Telephone: LAfayette 3-0163 


MEMORIALS to the Heart 


Fund are tax deductible. They 


help heart research. They are 


very greatly appreciated. Also 
bequests. 


Booklet on request 


CHICAGO HEART 
ASSOCIATION 


69 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


ALLIED SCHOOL 


S} For more than a quarter of a century ALLIED'S 

specialized training has received universal ap- 
proval as a service to American Industry. 
Our extensive training facilities are available to 
you. Consult us about specialized programs to 
train and upgrade your men to more skilled 
positions as: 


eIndustrial Draftsmen 
eTool-Die Designers 
e Master Machinists. 

eTool-Die Makers 


Let a training course be'apart of your incentive 
program for deserving employees. Phone or 
write Mr. H. A. Schneyér for detailed information. 


Resident 
and &, 
Rome Study 
Courses 


ALLIED SCHOOL of MECH. TRADES 


Allied Institute of Technology 


1338 S. Michigan Ave. HArrison 7-3915 


CHICAGO sno toanASSN. 


JOHN PAKEL — PRES. 


INSURED SAVINGS 
TO $10,000 


Loans to Your Specification 
for 
Homes and Apartments 


6245 South Western Ave. 
GRovehill 6-7575 


tired persons are associated with the 
Senior Achievement program. ‘Anhereé 
is now in progress a considerable 
expansion program to locate addi- 
tional Senior Achievement centers in 
various neighborhoods close to where 
retired people are living. The cen- 
tral unit will serve as a pilot unit to 
carry on the overhead services such 
as bookkeeping, accounting, draft- 
ing and engineering, sales, and pur- 
chases. By the end of 1957, it is 
hoped to expand Senior Achieve- 
ment to about 1,000 retirees. 

As of today, there are 14 million 
men and women over 65 in America. 
sy 1980, it is estimated that there 
will be 22 million persons past 65. 
At present, there are 8 million per- 
sons receiving Social Security insur- 
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ance benefits, and every day 1,0 
more reach Social Security age. 
As Fred Gillies, president of Ac 
Steel and committee member 
Senior Achievement, points out: “ 
the older-worker group there is 
reservoir of training, experience, ai 
judgment, on which industry and t 
community can draw to mutt 
benefit. Today, industry and t 
community have two choices on t 
practical basis: (1) to support old 
retired people through ever expan 
ing public charity and higher tax 
or (2) provide these retired, willir 
to-work people with a chance to €o 
tinue to be modestly self-supporti: 
and independent. The latter ; 
ternative is the one on which Seni 
Achievement is based.” 


Plants Go 


Underground 


(Continued from page 35) 


age Company of Illinois, a subsidiary 
of the Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, has been operating under- 
ground storage facilities located 55 
miles southwest of Chicago at Her- 
scher, Illinois, to help meet the 
demands of a number of utility cus- 
tomers on peak demand days. Cur- 
rently there is approximately 25 
billion cubic feet of gas in the 
Herscher reservoir. 


Another utility firm, Consumers 
Power Company of Jackson, Mich., 
is just finishing construction of a 
4,250-square foot underground con- 
trol center, where dispatchers will be 
able to direct operations of the vast 
power network. Throughout the 
world there are about 75 under- 
ground hydroelectric plants in op- 
eration, including five generators of 
the huge Aluminium Ltd. power- 
house built inside a mountain in 
British Columbia. 


There are some good reasons why 


G. A. ACKERMANN PRINTING Co. 
Offsct and. Lotter Press — 


LABELS + FOLDERS » BROADSIDES « CIRCULARS 


1320 S. 54th Avenue, CICERO 50, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Bishop 2-1732 


man’s burrowing underground f 
cheaper and more efficient stora; 
and industrial production does ni 
always get wide publicity. Son 
engineering firms say that architec 
are still watching construction bi 
closely, waiting for what they Ts 
as a logical drop. ae 
One Chicago architect says th 
many manufacturers still do n 
fully appreciate the drastically Ie 
operating and maintenance costs 
an underground installation. 
says: “In this area they only wane 
know the initial cost of construct 
— and so far that seems too_ 
for them.” ; 


is the fear of some stockholders 
such developments are “too re 
tionary and a waste of time a 
money.”” One New York auth 
reports that actually “a large r 
ber of companies” are making 
dercover” preliminary studi 
underground installations — but 
reluctant to disclose details les 
ventures are cancelled by prema 
misjudgments by financial sup 
ers. These firms, says the autho 
now are busily trying to gathe 
facts and costs before discussin; 
plans openly. < 
There is secrecy, ‘gos abc 
least one subterranean inst 
that has been in operation 
five years. It is a hiding 
microfilm records of the 
Title and Trust Company. 
few officials know where 
films of real estate o 
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yot. The place is underground, re- 
‘rtedly in a bomb-proof shelter not 
» far from Chicago. 
Industry’s growing trend to go be- 
yw the grass roots level, so far has 
ceived no great opposition from 
rzanized labor. In Sweden, after 
ars of debate over whether the 
jalth of underground workers was 
ing impaired, thousands of em- 
poyes were studied in a joint investi- 
ition by management-labor teams. 
ne results showed no major health 
zards to life in well-equipped 
ants underground. 
In fact, the Swedes found that the 
yy and constant temperatures have 
luced the incidence of colds and, 
ssome instances, served to improve 
> health of employes. Employers 
ported high productivity and no 
pairment of efficiency. But there 
sone occupational quirk that is 
fmmon to underground workers 
th in this country and abroad. 
MAlmost every one of them keeps 
ing: ‘““How’s the weather outside?” 


Top Executives 


(Continued from page I#) 


1 with a salary of $25,000 usually 
puld much prefer a $5,000 salary 
f-Fease to some long deferred bene- 
/that might be worth $7,500. On 
2 other hand, a man 55 years old 
king $75,000 probably would be 
pre interested in a deferred bene- 
that offered real tax advantages 
Pd that will become available ten 
lars from now. 
i id so, as far as the executive 
dup as a whole is concerned, it is 
likely in most companies that a 
bostantial share of total compensa- 
hould be in the deferred cate- 
Good base pay and sound 
tive bonuses plus whatever 
dard fringe benefits the company 
for all employes should be 
to attract, hold, and provide 
for at least the younger 
es in most organizations. 
d compensation for key 
beyond the benefits avail- 
employes of the company, 
i provided in substantial 
; only to the key man who 
ollowing specifications: 


2 


we Pern 6 


is vital to the busi- 


a be a man whose con- © 


pageence because of his tax bracket; 
- He should be old enough so 
re at realization of his deferred bene- 
fits is not so remote as to nullify their 
incentive value. As Vice President 
Nixon is reported to have said when 
informed that giving up his Senate 
seat meant forsaking a $250 per 
month pension, “If men of my age 
(which was about 40 at the time) 
start worrying about pensions, things 
will have come to a pretty pass.” 
As to the type of deferred compen- 
sation that should be utilized for 
men who fit this category, there are 
several alternatives. Any one of them 
can be used effectively under the 
right circumstances. However, a sal- 


39 


ary continuation plan is most gen- 
erally acceptable and effective for 
these reasons: 

1. With competent legal and 
insurance counsel, it can be set up so 
that both the company and _ the 
individual get maximum return from 
each dollar invested. 

2. It is specific and not subject to 
the hazards of uncontrollable factors 
that are present in stock option and 
profit sharing plans. 

Be ake provides a means of retain- 
ing the interest and securing the 
advisory services of a valuable man 
after his retirement, and can provide 
assurance that his services cannot be 
obtained by competitors. 
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Stop me...tts. 


The Army psychiatrist wanted to be sure 
that the newly enlisted rookie was perfectly 
normal. Suspiciously he said: 

“What do you do for social life?” 

“Oh,” the man blushed, “just sit around 
mostly.” 

“Hmmm — never go out with girls?” 

“Nope.” 

“Don’t you even want to?” 

The man was uneasy, ‘‘Well, yes, sort of.” 

“Then, why don’t you?” 

“My wife won’t let me, sir.” 


A little lady of the house, by way of pun- 
ishment for some minor misdemeanor, was 
compelled to eat her dinner alone at a 
small table in the corner. The rest of the 
family paid no attention to her until they 
heard her audibly delivering grace over her 
repast: “I thank Thee, Lord, for preparing 

a table before me in the presence of mine 
= - enemies.” 


“Yes,” said the conceited young bachelor, 
“T have the greatest admiration for women, 
But I won’t marry one of them — not me!” 

“I see,” said the sweet young thing, ‘‘you 
not only admire women, but you have a sin- 
cere regard for their welfare.” 


Angry wife: “Why did you buy two ele- 
phants?” 

Inebriated husband: 
break up the pair.” 


“The man wouldn’t 


__ Jack: “If I had a million dollars, do you 
know where I’d be?” 
jill: “Sure, big boy — you’d be on OUR 
honeymoon.” 
e 


Tramp: “Beg pardon, but do you happen 
to have some pie or cake that you could 
‘ spare an unfortunate wanderer?” 
ores Lady of the house: “No, I’m afraid not. 
_ Wouldn’t some bread and butter do?” 

_ Tramp: “As a general rule it would, but 
_ you see, today’s my birthday.” 


_ “She told me,” a woman complained to 
a friend, “that you told her the secret I told 
_ you not to tell her.” 
“Well,” replied her friend in a hurt tone, 
“I told her not to tell you I told her.” 
- “Oh; dear,” | pened the first woman. 
“Well, don’t tell her I told you that she 
told me.” 


Little Bobby ran to his mother sobbing 
as though his heart would break. 

“What’s the matter, Bobby?” she asked. 

“Daddy was hanging up a picture and 
dropped it on his toe.” 

“Why, that’s nothing to cry about; you 
should laugh at that.” 

“T did,” sobbed Bobby. 


A Bishop attended a banquet and a 
clumsy waiter dropped a plate of hot soup 
in his lap. The clergyman glanced around 
with a look of agony and exclaimed, ‘Will 
some layman please say something appro- 
priate?” 


© 
He—“If I kiss you, will you call for 


help?” 
She — “Will you need help?” 


Customer in drugstore (on Sunday morn- 
ing) — “Please give me change for a dime.” 

Druggist — “Here it is. I hope you'll en- 
joy the sermon.” 


Many girls are attracted to the simpler 
things in life — men. 


FAIRE 
NOVELT 


<M 


“Always happy to welcome a new man to the organization, Thorn 
ees gee 
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Angry father, from head of stairs: “You 
man, didn’t I hear the clock strike fo 
when you brought my daughter home?” 

Quick thinking young man: “You did, s 
It was going to strike eleven, but I grabb 
it and held the gong so it wouldn’t distu 
you!” 

; Father, muttering as he goes back to be 
“Dog-gawn! I’d be single yet if I could ha 
thought of that in my day.” 


The teacher asked her small pupils to t 
about their acts of kindness to dumb a1 
mals. Many hands were raised as the ch 
dren told their heart-stirring little stori 

“And what did you do, Tommy?” ¢! 
teacher asked one eager hand-raiser. 

“Well,” replied the youngster proudly, 
kicked a boy for kicking his dog.” 


Helen: ‘How did you stop your husbar 

from staying out late?” : eS 
Mabel: “When he came in late I cail 

out, ‘Is that you, Jack?’ ” ¥ 
Helen: ‘How did that stop him?” 
Mable: ‘“My husband’s name is Bill.” — 


® > 

<< 

The teacher wrote on the blackboard 
“I didn’t have no fun at the seaside,” at 
asked a pupil, “How should I correct that 


- 


“Get a boy friend.” : 


e 
“But why,” demanded the puzzled a 
“did you break into the same store t 
nights in a row?” * 
“Well, judge, you see, I picked ou 
dress for my wife, and had to chang 


twice.” & 
: e 


Sign posted on a Scottish golf cou 
“Members will kindly refrain from pick 
up lost balls until they have st 
rolling.” . 


os 


—— 
La a, 
a 
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Seventh New Plant Located in 
Clearing’s 73rd Street District — 


73rd Street and Cicero Avenue 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has four 
modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 
The company offers the services of a complete 
engineering and construction department, archi- 
tect and financing on either a long term lease 
or purchase contract; in short, every detail 
toward a completed project. 


For further details address inquiries to “Clear- 
ing industrial District, Inc., 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 3” or call RAndolph 6-0135. 


LEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. 


ae FIRST: NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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GAS AT WORK for Chicagos Industry 


(Above) New malt house recently completed 
at the plant of Albert Schwill & Company, in 
South Chicago, showing louvered water cooling 
structure in foreground and automatic fresh air 
and recirculating dampers on roof. Huge silos 
for storage of barley and malt tower in back- 
ground. 


MSA 


(Right) Large quantities of gas are used in 
the malt house to supply heated air at the de- 
sired temperature necessary for the kilning 
process. 


Albert Schwill & Company, one of the large malt producing companies in 
the country, recently completed a radically new malt house which will not only 
increase plant production but process the prime barley more precisely. De- 
signed for perfect control during all phases of the malting process, the plant 
is built like a machine to deliver thousands of bushels of top quality malt 


each day. Gas plays an important role in the operation by supplying the heated 
air for drying the malt. 


NY 


oe 


| THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPA 
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ALL, THE World SHOULD KNOW... 


MORE about Chicago’s great future as an inland 
seaport. 

MORE about the facilities building and to be 
built to make it the center of waterway trans- 
portation in Mid America. 

MORE about its unmatched prospects for growth 
in all other forms of transportation. 


MORE about its position as the biggest, most 
diversified and fastest growing industrial center 
in the world. 

MORE about the hundreds of thousands of job 
opportunities of all types which Chicago’s 
dynamic rate of growth will create in the years 
ahead. 


MORE about its unparalleled advantages as a 
center of distribution. 


MORE about the many projects under way and 
planned to make it a better place in which to 
live as well as work and do business. 


‘The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry is now bringing all facets of this 

ereat story together in CHICAGO'S NEW HORIZONS, to be published in June, 
1957. The staff of the Association and many of Chicago’s best known writers on business 
subjects are preparing interesting and authoritative articles covering the foregoing sub- 


jects and many others. 


Manv leaders in steel, railroad equipment, fabricated metals, petroleum, chemicals, 
candy, retail trade, financial institutions and transportation already have reserved space. 
You too can join us in telling Chicago's story to the world by telling the story of your 
business, your products, your expansion plans, your needs for employes, through institu- 
tional advertising in Chicago’s NEW HORIZONS. By doing so you will not only 


promote your own business but you will contribute to the promotion of Chicago and 


its future. 


FOR additional information about 


ve 


this unique opportunity to help 
your business and your community, 


telephone or write the Publications 


& 
Division. AcwWwW er Ze ns 


Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2 FRanklin 2-7700 


What changed the 


commuter’s schedule in Chicago? 


No morning snafu could stay Elmer Egbert from 
the swift completion of his regular commuter’s 
schedule. 


One eye open at 7:35, coffee at 7:50, on the train 
at 8:04, face behind newspaper at 8:05. 


One morning while Elmer was bouncing over the 
rails, he read about a guy named Joe and some facts 
he’d turned up on bakery products in Chicago. Now 
Elmer worked on the Lottacrust Bread account at 
Peter, Peter, Plompkin & Eater (Specialists in 
Plain & Fancy Advertising’. So he decided to see if 
this Joe, toast of the Chicago Tribune advertising 
department, had similar facts on bread. 


‘‘Say, Joe,” phoned Elmer, ‘what do your sta- 
tistical Sherlocks know about bread-eaters in 
Chicago?”’ 


“‘T’ll see,’’ replied Joe as he 
raced over to the Tribune Re- 
search Lab. And here’s what 
)) the slide rule sleuths turned up: 
Over several years Lottacrust had filled approxi- 


mately 5% of Chicago’s bread basket. This com=~ 


paratively small share of market came from a 
consistently large group (25% ) of bread purchasers. 
Evidently many people bought Lottacrust only 
when other brands weren’t available. Few pur- 
chasers stuck to it through thick (slice) and thin. 


Large-sized, middle-income, middle-aged, native 
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white families eat the most white bread in Chicago 
—also the most Lottacrust. But Lottacrust fell far 
behind in purchases made by families with teen-age 
children. The company did over 60% of its business 
with the 37.6% of the bread market who had chil- 
dren under 11. But only 16.8% of its volume came 
from the 33.9% of the market with children in the 
rock n’ roll set (11-17). 


“Well, well,’’ elu- 
cidated Elmer, 
“Lottacrust has been 
putting its dough into kiddy shows on daytime TV. 
These programs are O.K. as far as they go, but 
apparently they don’t go far enough with bread- 
eaters.” 


It was obvious to Elmer that Lottacrust needed 
a major advertising effort in Chicago. And probably 
the best place to begin was in the medium that 
covered the big sandwich-eating, teen-age set—plus 
their ever-loving, lunch-packing, bread-buying ma- 
mas. (Name on request from Joe.) 


Now bread may not be your bread and butter, | 
but this story has a moral for you, too. If you want 
the red-hot lowdown on the Chicago market, give 
Joe a buzz. 


Nobody knows Chicago like the Tribune. Noth 
ing sells Chicago like the Tribune. And Joe’s the 
one who can tell you. 


yee 


